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RUSSIA AND EUROPE. 


TC is highly probable that the treaty between Turkey 
and Russia was concluded in the middle of February ; 
yet the terms of peace were not officially known at Vienna 
or in London at the beginning of the present week. The 
long concealment has undoubtedly been designed to effect 
political and military objects. Russian journalists boast, 
not without reason, that the similar delay in the publica- 
tion of the conditions of the armistice produced brilliant 
results. It was possible, or rather the Russian Government 
may have thought it possible, that the ruinous demands of 
the conqueror might have provoked action on the part of 
England, and perhaps a last desperate effort of resistance by 
the Turkish army. The negotiations at Adrianople and San 
Stefano, as well as some of the most successful opera- 
tions of the previous campaign, were probably facilitated 
or rendered possible by the familiar and simple process of 
aying Turkish Ministers and generals for their services. 
The precedent of the intimidation practised by Diesrrcn 
in 1828 was also followed. It is well known that the 
treaty of Adrianople was the result of a dclusive show of 
force by the invader, and that the Russian army was 
saved from destruction or capture by the daring policy of 
the Commander-in-Chief and by the ignorance or corrup- 
tion of the Turkish Ministers. After the passage of the 
Balkans in the present year it is extremely doubtful 
whether the Russians could have taken Adrianople if they 
had been opposed; and they were certainly not strong 
enough to advance on Constantinople. The treachery or 
incapacity of SuLEman Paswa, and the treasonable conni- 
vance of some other Turkish generals, had alone rendered 
ossible the bold advance of Gourko and Rapersky. 
f it had been known that all the Turkish fortresses were 
to be surrendered, and that even the defences of Con- 
stantinople were to be given over to the enemy, there might 
perhaps have been an explosion of feeling in England 
which would have induced the Government both to occupy 
Gallipoli and to secure the command of the Bosphorus and 
the Black Sea. There can be no doubt that such a measure 
would have tended to moderate the Russian demands. The 
armistice, as it was ultimately concluded, foreshadowed 
the terms of peace. 

The reasons for consenting or refusing to attend the 
Congress at Berlin are almost equally plausible. A week 
ego Lord Dersy still contended that the whole treaty 
between Russia and Turkey onght to be submitted to the 
Congress; but it is doubtful whether the object is 
desirable, and it is certain that it is practically unattainable, 
although it is understood that Russia offers no objection 
to an ostensible discussion. The conquest of European 
Turkey and of Armenia cannot be undone; and it 
would be useless and undignified to protest against 
accomplished facts. The question of the navigation of 
the narrow seas is nominally open; nor is it certain that 
the Russian Government will demand a free passage 
for ships of war, as the privilege would be enjoyed 
in common by other Powers. The key of the Straits 
will henceforth be in the hands of a Russian vassal, who 
will on all occasions consult the wishes of the protecting 
Power. There is reason to apprehend an attempt at the 
Congress to restrict, in relation to the Straits, the maritime 
rights of belligerents. Prince Bismarck lately intimated 
his solicitude for the free passage of merchant vessels ; and 
some of the reports of the Russian terms of peace include 


& provision for the exemption of merchant ships from search 
and capture even in time of war. It will be the duty of the 
English Plenipotentiary to decline all discussion of projects 
of the kind. The large concessions of belligerent right made 
by Lord Crarenpon at the Congress of Paris, though they 
were in themselves defensible, have since been subjects of 
recurring controversy, partly because they seemed to be 
inopportune, and therefore unnecessary. It would be im- 
possible to abandon the right of blockade in the contin- 
gency of a war with Turkey or with Russia. In the 
present temper of the country the English Government is 
certain of support if it asserts in firm and temperate lan- 
guage the national interests. The doubts which still attend 
the probability of the Congress being held are founded on 
the plausible suspicion that the treaty includes secret 
articles. The assurance of the Russian Government that 
no secret agreement exists might perhaps not be conclu- 
sive, but it is doubtful whether it is prudent to insist on a 
disclosure or a denial. The Congress could not be after- 
wards held to have sanctioned any provisions in the treaty 
which might have been withheld from its knowledge. 
The mysterious and indirect diplomacy of Russia, though 
it is often successful, has the disadvantage of creating the 
greatest possible amount of suspicion and irritation in 
foreign countries. In private life professional agents who 
contrive to establish a character for insincerity and cunning 
are not considered the best men of business. 

Lord Dersy’s proposal that Greece should be represented 
at the Congress is the most vigorous and prudent step 
which has for some time past been taken by the English 
Government. The Greeks have always, with a sound 
political instinct, desired alliance with the only Power 
which is at the same time strong enough to give them 
effectual assistance, and incapable, by its position and by 
its traditional policy, of threatening their independence. 
After the abdication of Orno the Hellenic crown was 
unanimously offered to an English Prince; and the pre- 
sent King was recommended to the suffrages of the people 
by his near connexion with the English Royal Family. 
Russian patronage was always declined or discouraged, 
notwithstanding the ecclesiastical sympathies which are 
supposed to unite the whole Eastern Church. It was 
perhaps a consequence of the alienation of the Greeks, 
and at the same time it was an additional cause of 
this distrust, that the Russians, who twenty years ago 
intrigued against Turkey on religious pretences, have of 
late years discovered a still closer tie of kindred with the 
Slavonic subjects of the Surran. Excluded from the 
benevolent sympathy of the Emperor by their race and 
language, the Greeks have of late years inclined even to 
Turkey as a less formidable enemy than Russia. If the 
English Government succeeds in enlarging their territory 
and securing their independence, they may perhaps here- 
after become more useful allies than the unhappy Turks, 
who are now virtually Russian subjects. In future 
conflicts of influence ecclesiastical fanatics will have no 
motive for encouraging Russian agitation against the 
Government of Greece. It is not even impossible that 
the new Principalities which are substituted for the 
Turkish Empire may hereafter welcome any protector who 
may lighten their dependence on Russia. It is thought 
that Austria cordially agrees with the new English poli 
of providing in Greece a partial substitute for Tarkey. tt 
is true that the encouragement of Greek aspirations may 
be quoted by Russia as a precedent for founding further 
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aggression on ethnological pretences; but a plausible ' no longer gives Greenwich the glory which he used to give 
it. The electors of the borough enjoy no sort of priority 


analogy will have no real effect on Russian policy, while 
measures which may tend to elevate Greek influence will 
more or less effectually influence the future balance of 
power in the East. 

Count Anprassy’s speeches to the two Delegations and to 
the Budget Committee of the Austrian Diet show that his 
Government is not disposed to tolerate Russian arrogance 
and encroachment beyond certain limits. The vote which 
he has demanded from the Austrian and Hungarian Parlia- 
ment is intended not only for contingent military prepara- 
tions, but alsoasa warning and a menace. Theavowed suspen- 
sion, as far as Austria is concerned, of the alliance of the three 
Emperors, is the more formidable because it is generally 
believed that Count Anprassy never acts in direct opposition 


as recipients of Mr. GLapsToNe’s various opinions, They 
can only take their turn, and the right toa letter from Mr. 
GLADsTONE now stands on the same footing as the right to 
air or water, which are said by jurists to be the common 
property of all mankind. The papers which this 
week have carried over the kingdom the announce- 
ment of Mr. Gutapstoxe’s intention to break his 
ties with Greenwich have also contained a letter from 
Mr. Guapstone to a very old agricultural labourer, who 
had written to tell Mr. Guapstoye that some other very 
old agricultural labourers of his acquaintance would keep 


on saying to him that Mr. Guapstone wanted to drive all 


to the wishes of Prince Bismarck. A strong impression has | 
been produced at Vienna by the publication, ina journal which | 


is supposed to represent the opinions of the Court and the 
military aristocracy, of a denunciation of Russian preten- 
sions. Count Anprassy disclaims any intention of arming 
before the meeting of the Congress ; but if he were an Eng- 
lish Minister he would be accused by Mr. Bricut of enter- 
ing on the deliberations with a loaded pistol in his pocket. 
At the present moment Austria is more than a match for 
Rassia in South-Eastern Europe. In concert with England, 
the Austrian Government might compe! Russia to abandon 
nearly all the fruits of recent conquest. It may be hoped 
that the imminence of serious danger may modify the over- 
bearing policy of Russia. The Hungarian Delegate, with 
Count AnpRassy’s consent, modified his demand by voting 
the money expressly for the mobilization of the army ; and 
the Minister announced that he would not consent to a 
Russian occupation of Bulgaria for more than six months. 
The English Government has been more cautious, or more 
reticent. The objections of England to the ostensible 
treaty and to the secret arrangements by which it may 
perhaps be extended or modified are not precisely the same 
as those of Austria; but any check which may be imposed 
on the pretensions of Russia will give weight to diplomatic 
opposition. The interest of England in the definition of 


the new boundaries of Bulgaria will be less direct than that | 


of Austria; but it is desirable to protect the Greek popu- 
lation against the more immediate clients of Russia. It 
seems that no Power offers any objection in principle to 
the admission of Greece to the Congress, although tle in- 


vitation will probably be in the first instance addressed _ 


only to the Governments which were parties to the Treaty 
of Paris. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND GREENWICH. 


HEN in 1868 Mr. Grapstone was in the height of 

his popularity and the beginning of his power, 
Greenwich seized with commendable promptitude an un- 
expected opportunity of doing the Prime Minister a service 
and of making itself famous. Without being consulted, 
and without consulting any one, it elected Mr. Guapsrone, 
and thus shielded him against the temporary conse- 
quences of being rejected in Lancashire. Of course some seat 
would have been immediately found for a very popular 
and powerful Prime Minister ; but Greenwich had got the 
start, and avoided the necessity of any new arrangement 
on Mr. Giapsrone’s behalf. It was perfectly understood 
in Greenwich that Mr. GLapsrone neither could nor would 
look after its little local interests in Parliament. Green- 
wich did not want its local interests to be supervised, but 
to have the Prime Minister for its representative. It gave 
Mr. Guapstoxe all it had got to give—a seat and freedom 
from local business. In return, Mr. GLapsTony gave it all 
he had got to give—prominence and political notoriety. 
It was at Greenwich that he used to speak from a 
cart to admiring thousands, and it was to Greenwich 
that he addressed the missive which startled England 
with the announcement of a dissolution. Greenwich again 
returned Mr. Giapsrone, but with much diminished glory 
and triumph. A Conservative was at the head of the 
poll, and another Conservative was only a little below the 
ex-Premier. Since then the connexion between the borough 
and its distinguished representative has been growing less 
and less satisfactory. Mr. GLapsroxe does not pretend to 
be able or willing to mix himself up more than he used to 
do with local politics. He has not, indeed, a spare moment 
for the purpose, and is absorbed in great questions or in 
writing about the Pore or about Troy. On the other hand, he 


the Turks away, bad or good, and who asked Mr. GLapsTONE 
to tell him whether this was true. Mr. Guapsroye did not 
for a moment think of denying this humble inquirer the 
right to enjoy what, in the language of Mr. Kivastey’s 
school, used to be called Gop’s air and water; and he 


|replied that the venerable acquaintances of his corre- 


spondent might be confidently assured that he had 
never said anything of the sort. Even if a Greenwich 
elector could get a postcard from Mr, Giapstoye—and the 
mere doctrine of chances must teach him that he could 
not get one soon—he could take no special pride in the 
communication. He would receive it, not as an elector, 
but as a human being; and an elector may be pardoned 
for thinking that he does not get much comfort or glory out 
of a representative, however distinguished, who regards 
him as a drop in the ocean of humanity. 


The leading Liberals at Greenwich had also to consider 
@ very important point, and Mr. GLapstong had to consider 
it too. At the next dissolution it might be very difficult to 
return Mr. Guapstong, even if they and he still clung to 
their connexion with each other. Even the last time, when it 
was still uncertain whether Mr. GLapsTone would continue 


in power or not, Greenwich placed a Conservative above 


him. Next time it might place two Conservatives above 
him. It might be thought that the best chance of retain- 
ing one seat for the Liberals would be secured by their 
having as their candidate a very marked and eminent per- 
son, so that a sense of future shame and humiliation, if such 
a candidate was defeated, would stimulate the party to do 
its utmost in his favour. But in Greenwich, as in 
very many other boroughs, local interests and local 
politics are very much thought of, and in time the 


glory of being represented by a distinguished man, who 


never troubles himself about what Greenwich thinks and 
does, loses its novelty, and a humbler candidate 
might have a better chance. But this isnot all. Forsome 
Liberal constituencies Mr. Giapstone is not only not a 
good candidate, he is a positively bad one. He can be 
attacked, and is sure to be attacked on special grounds. 
What he has lately done and said and written has called 
forth much popular disapproval. There is a mob on the 
side of war at any price, just as there is a mob on the side 
of peace at any price; and, if the famous test was to be 
applied, and it was asked which was the best mob to shout 
with, a prudent man would probably calculate that the 
war mob was the larger. Woolwich forms a conspicuous 


part of the borough of Greenwich, and Woolwich is not 
_ likely to be adverse to a Government which is stimulating 


a lucrative activity in its midst. Greenwich and Woolwich, 
which last time put a Conservative distiller above a Prime 
Minister, might feel tempted to put also a Conservative 
warrior, even if he were only a Volunteer, above a roving 
humanitarian. At any rate the contest could not fail to be 
very keen and very personal. Mr. GiaDsToNE would 
live in an atmosphere of abuse and attacks on him. 
From morning to night he would have to be ex- 
plaining that he had never said this or never said that. 
The Conservatives would try to defeat him, not as a 
Liberal only, but as Mr. Guapstone ; and many Liberals 
would have to support him as a Liberal although he was 
Mr. Guapstone. ‘Thus it has occurred to the local leaders 
of the party that they might get a better candidate, and it 
has occurred to Mr. Giapstove that he might easily find a 
more suitable constituency. As there is this harmony of 
opinion, it was very much better that Mr. Giapsroye’s 
decision not to seek for re-election at Greenwich should 
be known at once. The Liberals have thus time enough 
to select the right man—one.who will really represent them, 
and will have a fair chance of success; some one who 
knows Greenwich well and identifies himself with it; who 
will make his constituents the objects of his exclusive 
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regard; who will be at once the friend of publicans and | Camerrpown proposed that the number of members of the 
of teetotallers; who will be as ready as any man to | Board of Works should be increased to a hundred, and that 


uphold the interests of our glorious Empire, and will 
adore the army and navy and those who work for the 
services in our arsenals; but who at the same time 
will have skill and ingenuity sufficient to enable him to 
prove that the Conservatives always make a wrong use 
of these noble instruments of power. There are plenty 
of such candidates always to be found, and it is for 
the local chiefs of the party, when they cannot hit on 
a candidate who combines every qualification, to determine, 
in accordance with their own judgment of the peculiar 
state of the constituency at the time, whether they will do 
best to lay stress on one set of qualifications or on the 
other, whether they will run a man who parochially is very 
strong if on general politics he is rather hazy, or a man 
who can speak and think on gencral politics, but who, 
although he has a fair knowledge of the locality, unfortu- 
nately falls short of the highest vestry standard. 

To Mr. Gtapstone it can be no kind of sacrifice to quit 
Greenwich. There are numberless constituencies where he 
would be welcomed, not only because he is a Liberal and 
has been a Prime Minister, but also because he is himself. 
There is not the slightest reason to suppose that an honest 
enthusiasm for Mr. GLapstoye has died out where it was 
really felt. Those who are devoted to him are devoted 
heart and soul. They entirely approve of his conduct in 
regard to the Eastern question. They think that his 
course has been that of a man with a noble and generous 
heart, who has proclaimed, in season and out of season, his 
sympathy with sufferers and his indignation against 
tyrants. All his eccentricities, his woodcutting parties, 
his strange photographs, his postcards, his communings 
with excursiunists and chance crowds at stations, are to 
them only signs that he feels as no other statesman feels for 
and with the people. The excited suspiciousness with which 
he is always seeing in some one a deadly enemy, and is vow- 
ing that the war between himself and Lord BeacoNnsFIELD 
or Mr. Layard shall be and must be without end and 
without pause, rather pleases them than not, for they like 
a good scare and are thankful to the man who provides it. 
In home politics, too, there is a fascination about a Liberal 
leader who does not think about keeping the party together, 
but who takes up questions with the earnestness of genuine 
belief, and says what he thinks and makes men think over 
what he says; who is afraid of nothing, and honestly 
believes that all that men of his flesh and blood may do 
will probably be right. That there are two sections 
of the Liberal party is patent to every one, and 
these two sections respectively prevail in different 
Liberal constituencies. We may describe these sections 
by many epithets equally appropriate, and call them 
the extreme section and the moderate, the unflinching and 
the hedging, the feeling and the thinking; but the easiest 
way of characterizing them is to say that they are 
the sections of Mr. Grapstone and of Lord Harrrncton. 
Neither section can exercise much immediate influence with- 
out the other, and if Lord Harrineron has been an excellent 
leader of the traditionary and dignified Opposition, 
Mr. Grapsroye has consolidated and intensified the strength 
of popular and unofficial Liberalism. As there is a sort of 
antagonism between the sections, they also weaken each 
other, and their joint action is, in some constituencies, a 
matter of much difficulty to secure. But there are also 
constituencies which clearly belong to one or the other; 
and Mr. GLapsTone may have his choice of boroughs where 
he can find a peaceful and triumphant home. Manchester 
and Leeds have already competed for the honour of enlist- 
ing him as a candidate; but he has very wisely decided 
not to make any premature choice. So long as this Par- 
liament lasts he will sit for Greenwich, and when he ceases 
to sit for Greenwich he can any day find a seat. 


METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT. 


OME excuse may be made for comparatively young 

‘peers who pursue under difficulties the arduous task 
of obtaining a hearing in the House of Lords. Lord 
Camrerpown, though he has no particular connexion with 
the subject, has now in three successive years moved Re- 
solutions or brought in Bills relating to the local adminis- 
tration of London. On one occasion, through the negligence 
or indifference of the Government, he was enabled to obtain 


a chance majority, and the House had consequently after- 


the election should be conducted on the method which is 
now employed in the return of the School Board. A sub- 
ordinate member of the Government who moved the 
rejection of the Bill naturally objected to an unnecessary 
increase of the numbers of the Board, and consequently 
Lord Camperpowy had the opportunity of formally claiming 
the support of the Government when he confined his 
present proposal to direct election. The only speaker of 
weight who took part in an uninteresting discussion was 
Lord Aperpake, who supported the Bill; but the House 
of Lords prudently rejected it by a considerable majority. 


Lord Campervowy is not to blame for holding a plausible 


theory, aud for endeavouring to give effect to his opinion ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that direct election 
would in any degree raise the character of the members 
of the Board. Immediately after Mr. Forsrer’s Educa- 
tion Bill was passed, great efforts were made to secure 
a competent School Board. The first election satisfied 
the expectations of those who thought it possible to con- 
duct a popular election with due regard to the per- 
sonal qualifications of candidates; but within three or 
four years an inevitable process of deterioration began 
with the formation of two parties within the Board. At 
the last election every seat was contested on party 
grounds, and a majority was returned with an express 
mission to promote certain objects which recom- 
mended themselves to the popular judgment. It may 
be admitted that the elections turned on questions directly 
connected with education; but the advocates of con- 
flicting doctrines happened always to belong to different 
political parties. Under a system of direct election, with 
or without cumulative voting, the Board of Works would 
be returned on Liberal or Conservative grounds. 

The members of the Board of Works will not have been 
flattered by Lord ABerpaRre’s outspoken declaration that 
not one of their body, with the exception of the Chairman, 
is known to possess ability or distinction. The functions 
of the Board are not such as to facilitate the attainment of 


| notoriety; and the brief reports of their proceedings which 


appear in the papers indicate a praiseworthy abstinence 
from irrelevant oratory. Im its corporate capacity the 
Board is certainly not wanting in ambition; for its ten- 
dency to engross power and to increase its expenditure 
needs to be closely watched by Parliament. In every 
Session the Board promotes two or three Bills; and it 
takes advantage of a Standing Order made in its favour 
to oppose nearly every Bill which is introduced by others 
for the improvement of London. In its strictly admini- 
strative capacity the Board transacts with assiduity and 
efficiency much important business. Nearly all the great 
street improvements which have been completed or which are 
in progress are due to the foresight and activity of the 
Board ; and in all parts of London it is constantly widen- 
ing narrow passages, superintending the erection of new 
buildings, and generally rendering the worst parts of the 
town less incommodious and less unhealthy. Like all ad- 
ministrative bodies, the Board of Works acts by its officers ; 
and it has provided itself with a highly competent staff. 
Notwithstanding Lord Aberpare’s harsh criticism, nearly 
every member has made himself known to his neighbours 
and colleagues in the Vestry as a man of business 
before he has been elected a member of the more elevated 
body. It is no small merit that the political opinions of 
members of the Board are wholly unknown, except 
perhaps to their own circles of acquaintance. There has 
never been a suspicion of their misapplying their powers to 
factious purposes. Ata time when agitators are striving 
desperately to establish strict political monopolies, it is not 
desirable to interrupt a fairly successful experiment of 
secondary or indirect election. In a few days Sir U. Kay- 
SHuTrLeworTH proposes to raise the wider question of 
establishing a Municipal Government in London. Some 
measure of the kind will probably be carried in a few years; 
but at present great and just repugnance is felt to the trial 
of a dangerous experiment. ‘The City and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works will alone be strong enough to 
defeat the proposed Resolution. 

Much more interest was felt'in the Bill for the purchase 
of the undertakings of the Water Companies than in the 
project of reconstituting the Board; but a debate and 
division which had been expected with some curiosity were 
prevented by the interposition of a personal question. The 


wards the trouble of reversing its decision. In 1877 Lord CuanceLtor of the Excuequer held out no hope of aday 
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for the renewal of the debate; but some means will 
probably be found of commencing an inquiry which greatly 
concerns the whole population of London. There can be 
no doubt that-a Bill promoted by so important a body as 
the Board of Works ought to receive a second reading, in 
order that it may be duly considered by a Select Committee. 
Mr. Sciater-Boora indeed is reported to have told a depu- 
tation that, by sending the Bill to a Committee, the House 
would affirm its principle; but the main question referred 
to a Committee is always whether the preamble is proved. 
The second reading merely affirms the fitness of the pro- 
to be examined; and the reasons for such measures 
are always founded on details of fact. In the discussion 
in the House of Lords Lord Aperpare referred to the 
Water Bills in support of his argument that the Board 
of Works ought to be returned by direct and primary 
election. In any other town, as he contended, the pro- 
posed purchase and the projected works for a sepa- 
rate supply would have tine submitted to the rate- 
yers before the Bills could have been introduced 
into Parliament. Of all methods for determining the 
question of the propriety of transferring the London 
water supply to a public body, the most unsatisfactory 
and impracticable would be the vote of a meeting of all 
the ratepayers of the metropolis. Neither the Agricultural 
Hall nor the Albert Hall would hold a twentieth part of 
their number; and the meeting might probably be packed 
by the partisans of one side or the other. The control 
supposed to be exercised elsewhere by ratepayers is merely 
an incidental result of the Borough Funds Act, which only 
prescribes the conditions on which the funds accruing from 
rates may be applied to the promotion or opposition of 
local Bills. By law a municipal body may promote a Bill 
without reference to the ratepayers, if the necessary fands 
are provided either by private subscriptions or from cor- 
porate estates. 


The Bill for providing an additional water supply on 
the plan devised by Mr. Bramweus, Mr. Eastoy, and 
Sir Joserpn Bazatcerre has received a second reading; 
bat if the purchase Bill is withdrawn or indefinitely 
postponed, the Board of Works will probably not at- 
tempt to proceed with the subsidiary scheme. Some of 
the London Vestries are strongly opposed both to the 
purchase of the water undertakings and to the additional 
supply. The apprehension that the purchase would add 
largely to local taxation is probably either unfounded 
or exaggerated. Under a compulsory purchase the 
shareholders of the Companies would be entitled to a 
bonus in addition to the actual value of their property ; 
but the Board of Works, as trustees for the consumers, 
would acquire the benefit of the future increase in the 
revenue of the undertakings. The change of ownership 
would never be discovered by the inhabitants of London, 
as the administration of the system would be conducted on 
the same principles, and probably by the same persons, as 
at present. The scheme for an additional supply so far 
justifies the opposition of the Vestries that it would un- 
doubtedly cause a large increase of rates; and it would 
also require new fittings in every house. Those who are 
interested in the water to be diverted to the use of the 
metropolis will also offer a strong opposition; but the 
names of the engineers who have devised the plan, and 
the authority of the Board of Works which has adopted it, 
ought to secure the Bill against summary rejection. The 
promoters must be well aware of the obvions objections to 
their plan, inasmuch as water for drinking needs no high 
pressure, while purity is not essential to the extinction of 
tires. They will also be prepared with evidence purporting 
to show that the supply of water from the chalk is practically 
inexhaustible. Until their reasons and their observations 
are considered by a competent tribunal, it is altogether 
premature to form a positive judgment on the merits of 
the scheme. An evening might perhaps have been as pro- 
fitably devoted to an inquiry whether the question of 
water supply should be remitted to a Committee as to 
the revival of a Constantinople scandal which is already 
obsolete. 


THE NEGROPONTE AFFAIR. 


Wes Mr. Asuuey invited the House of Commons to 

censure Mr. Layarp for his treatment of Mr. Grap- 
STONE, the obvious reply was that, even if everything alleged 
against Mr. Layarp were admitted, his offence was not of a 
character to call for such a strong and unusual punishment 


asa Parliamentary condemnation. But not only has the 
House of Commons refused to censure Mr. Layarp, but 
his official chief, Lord Dersy, has not expressed any dis- 
approbation of what Mr. Layarp did. If, therefore, he is 
to be censured, there is none but the very vague tribunal 
of public opinion to pronounce disapproval; and, if 
nothing but a passing indiscretion was established against 
him, public opinion would probably incline to the view that 
little importance ought to be attached to the casual in- 
discretion of a public servant doing his best under very 
difficult and harassing circumstances. But now that the 
whole story has been told, and every detail made the sub- 
ject of comment and argument, the difficulty is to see what 
case there is against Mr. Layarp atall. The whole facts 
are now known. In January of last year Mr. GLapsToNE 
wrote to M. Necroronre recommending the Greeks in 
Turkey to give their moral support to the Slavs, and to 
work with them so as to put a stop to the bad government 
of Turkey, leaving their difference with the Slavs to be 
settled when the primary object of both the Greek 
and the Slav subjects of Turkey had been obtained. After 
war broke out, M. NeGroronte wrote for further advice, 
and Mr. Giapstone answered him in July to the effeet 
that he could only repeat his former advice, that “ the 
“ Christian cause should be treated as one in the face 
“ of the Ottoman power and influence,” but that he found 
that the Greek subjects of Turkey would not so treat it ; 
and he remarked that, by taking the opposite course, 
and seeming to side with the Porte against the Bulgarians, 
they had not gained even one solitary friend in England. 
Subsequently it was asserted, first by the recipient of the 
letter and then by others, that Mr. Guapstone had advised 
the Greek subjects of Turkey to rise against the Porte. 
His statement is not borne out by the letters which Mr. 
wrote, and Mr. GuLapstone repudiated with 
great vehemence what he held to be a monstrous charge 
against him. All the friends of Mr. Giapstong, too, in 
the debate of last Tuesday spoke of the charge as a 
shameful calumny. As Mr. Grapsrone and his friends 
regard the charge in this light, and as he himself so 
earnestly says that he never had any notion of advising 
the Greeks to join in the Bulgarian insurrection, 
we may be sure that this was not the advice 
which his letters conveyed. But, if we know what the 
advice was not, we cannot be equally sure as to what it 
was. What was meant by giving moral support to the 
Bulgarians while they and the Russians were trying to 
overthrow the power of Turkey ? The only moral support 
a Greek could have given would have consisted in pro- 
claiming that, in his opinion, the cause of the Bulgarians 
and Russians was a good one, and that he wished it success ; 
and that, in fact, it was his own cause, for all the Christian 
subjects of Turkey had but one cause. When a Greek 
had got as far as this he could have no reason for not 
joining in the insurrection, except that he would be 
running too great a risk. To urge men to rise against 
a Government is a terrible responsibility, not only as re- 
gards the Government, but as regards the insurgents, and 
this responsibility Mr. GLapstonz never assumed; but his 
advice to his Greek friends came to this—that they were to 
proclaim as faras they dared that they made common cause 
with insurgents, and were only deterred by prudence from 
actively helping them. 

In August M. Necroponte called on Mr. Layarp, and 
informed him that he had been in communication with Mr. 
and that Mr. Guapstone had recommended the 
Greeks to rise. He produced no documents; but a few 
days afterwards the Correspondent of the Times showed 
Mr. Layarp a copy of Mr. Grapsrone’s July letter. On 
seeing it, Mr. Layarp remarked that there was not much 
in it, but that persons like M. Necroponre might easily be 
led to think it meant more than its terms strictly conveyed. 
The letter had been shown to several persons, and 
was in the possession of the Times’ Correspondent; and 
Mr. Layarp told one of his diplomatic subordinates that he 
might let the Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph know 
as much as the Correspondent of the Times knew—namely, 
that there was a letter in which Mr. Giapstone had advised 
the Greeks to give the Slavs their moral support while the 
war was going on. Mr. Layarp did not distort the bearing 
of the letter. He merely told the Tvlegraph what the Times 
had told him. If an Ambassador is to let Correspondents 
know what is going on, was there anything wrong or in- 
discreet in this? Mr. Layarp has subsequently said that, 
if he was indiscreet in stating to the representative of one 
English paper a fact about Mr. GLapsrone known to the 
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representativeof another English paper, heapologized for the 
indiscretion ; but he does not own that it was an indiscretion, 
and it seems hard that it should be called one. Let us 
sup that the letter had been written by an eminent 
Italian statesman out of office, as, for example, by Signor 
Mincuertt, would it have been wrong in Mr. Layanp to 
have told the Telegraph what the Times knew about Signor 
Minauerti’s letter? We cannot see that it would have 
been, or that there is the slightest probability that Signor 
MineHett! would have complained of the indiscretion. It 
is the universal custom of all Ministers in all countries 
to let the representatives of the press know something of 
what is going on, and Mr. Layarp, in telling the Telegraph 
what he did tell it, was not divulging any State or any 
personal secret. He was only saying what was quite 
true about a letter written by Mr. Guapstone. Of course, 
if the letter had not been written by a man of eminence 
like Mr. Giapstonz or Signor Mincuerti, Mr. Layarp 
would have said nothing about it. The Correspondent of 
the Times would never have shown it, Mr. Layarp would 
never have read it, and the Telegraph would never have 
cared to know that it existed. But it is interesting to 
know what an eminent man writes about a subject of the 
day, and it seemed to Mr. Layarp that the Telegraph might 
like to know as much as the Times knew about what an 
eminent man like Mr. Guapsrove had written. 

The Correspondent of the Telegraph spent a week in 
finding out all he could as to Mr. Guapstone’s communi- 
cations with M. Necroponte, and during this week he 
-imagined that he had found out very much more than he 
learnt from Mr. Layarp; and accordingly he despatched a 
sensational telegram stating, in the boldest and most 
positive manner, that Mr. Giapstone had been writing to 
advise the Greek subjects of the Porte to rise. This was 
untrue ; but it is not to be assumed that the Correspondent 
was inventing a falsehood in order to spite a political 
opponent. He was misled; and it is tolerably obvious 
how he was misled. He communicated, we may suppose, 
with M. Necroponte, and M. Necroponte misdescribed the 
letters he had received, and stated, as he had previously 
stated to Mr. Layarp, quite untruly, that the purport 
of these letters was a recommendation to rise; and, as 
he knew the political views of the journal on behalf of 
which he was being examined, he may have added the 
marvellous statement that he himself strongly disapproved 
of Mr. Giapstone’s advice, so that Mr. GLansToNE was 
supposed to be urging an insurrection on a person who 
wholly disapproved it. When the telegram was published, 
M. Nearoponte saw that he had reason to be more 
afraid of Mr. Grapstone than of any one else, and he 
wrote a letter to the Times saying that Mr. Guapsrong had 
never advised the Greeks to rise, and that he had never 
said that this advice had been given; and then he went on 
to hint that there was some great mysterious person in the 
background from whom the information leading to a per- 
version of the truth had proceeded. Mr. Giapstone un- 
fortunately rose like the most innocent of fish at the fly 
of M. Negroponte, and immediately, without any proof or 
any ground of suspicion except the statement of a Greek 
who never told the same story two days together, treated 
it as unquestionable that Mr. Layarp had been spreading 
malicious gossip in order to injure him. Mr. Layarp held 
his tongue, treating the whole matter as not concerning 
him. He was not responsible for the telegram; he was 
not in a position sufficiently humble to care whether a 
man like M. NeGroponte made insinuations about him or 
not. It was urged by Mr. Guapstonz’s friends in the 
House of Commons that when Mr. Layarp saw the tele- 
= he ought to have contradicted it. Why should he 

ve contradicted it, and how could he have done so? 
All that he could have said in contradiction would have 
been that he had informed the Telegraph of one letter in 
which Mr. Giapsrone had not recommended a rising. 
This would have been no contradiction at all, for it would 
not have shown that there were not other documents which 
he had never seen. He therefore naturally said nothing, 
and left it to Mr. GLapstone to contradict the telegram, 
which he did with his usual energy. That Mr. Layarp had 
been the source of the false information which the telegram 
contained was a mere insinuation and invention of M. 
Necroponre, and it was more seemly and dignified in an 
Ambassador to take no notice of such insinuations made by 
such a man than to be always on the alert to see whether 
some falsehoods were not being made current about him. 


THE CRISIS IN VICTORIA, 


Ser colony of Victoria has suddenly become an object 
of extraordinary interest. It is seldom that the 
quarrels of colonial parties are even intelligible to English- 
men; but the contest between the Assembly and the 
Legislative Council at Melbourne has been invested with 
exceptional importance by the part which the Executive 
has taken in it. The sudden dismissal of all the County 
Court Judges and Stipendiary Magistrates in the colony, 
together with a number of public servants holding the 
highest places in their several departments, a an unprece- 
dented incident in a Parliamentary dispute. The immediate 
cause of this remarkable measure was the rejection of the 
Appropriation Bill by the Legislative Council, and the 
cause of that rejection was the insertion in the Appropria- 
tion Bill of an estimate providing for the payment of 
members of the Legislature. The Council objected to 
this item on the ground that the Bill authorizing such 
payments had not yet been passed by them, and that to 
include in a Money Bill the estimate which would be 
made under it in the event of its being passed was an 
act of coercion on the part of the Assembly. As 
they have no power of amending a measure of this 
kind, they had to choose between providing the means for 
an expenditure which they had not yet authorized and 
rejecting the Appropriation Bill, No real inconvenience 
need, they held, be caused by this latter step, because it 
was in the power of the Government to send the Bill up to 
them again without the obnoxious item, and so get the 
money needed for the public service after a delay of only a 
few days. In this first move the Legislative Council were, 
we think, clearly in error. Whatever objections there 
may be to the principle of payment of legislators, they 
should have remembered that this principle had been in 
operation in Victoria for six years, and that the propriety 
of retaining it in operation had been submitted to the 
electors at the last general election. In a democratic com- 
munity, such as Victoria, it is impossible for a Second 
Chamber to prevent the popular Chamber from paying 
its members, if that Chamber and the constituencies 
which return it wish to pay them. Apart from this, 
it was open to the Council to pass the Bill for this 
year and reject it next year, when, as the payment of 
members Bill would have been previously rejected, the 
appropriation of money to an object not known to the law 
would have been plainly illegal. In throwing out the 
Appropriation Bill on insuflicient grounds the Council 
courted a quarrel. Their action is an excellent illustration 
of Lord Cantersuky’s theory, that the permanent obstacle 
to good government in Victoria is the disregard, alike by 
the Council and the Assembly, of that mutual forbearance 
and concession which guide the relations of the two 
Houses in England. ' 

The error of the Council, however, has been completely 
eclipsed by the error of the Assembly, or, more accurately, 
of the Ministers who possess the confidence of the 
Assembly. The Appropriation Bill had been thrown out 
just before the adjournment for the Christmas holidays, 
and on the 8th of January there appeared a Gazette 
Extraordinary announcing that the Governor in Council 
had dispensed with the services of some hundreds of officials, 
including, as has been said, the County Court Judges, who 
are also Judges in insolvency, Judges in Courts of Mines, 
and Chairmen of General Sessions; the Stipendiary Magis- 
trates ; and the Coroners. Two very different accounts are 
given of this measure, and it is possible that they represent 
either two different tendencies in the members of the 
Ministry or a change of purpose in the Ministry as a 
whole. According to one account, the dismissal of these 
officials is only the first act in a long drama of dismissals. 
If this does not bring the Council to its senses, wend mo 
and telegraph services are to be suspended, the railways 
to be closed, the Customs officers to be removed, and 
vessels to be prevented from discharging or taking in 
cargo. Next to this must come the dismissal of the police 
force, and the abandonment of the well-to-do inhabitants 
of the colony to such modes of protecting life and property 
as they can devise for themselves. If this free license to 
manufacture new crimes does not answer the purpose, the 
prisons must be emptied, and all the criminals and lunatics 
now in custody must be turned out upon society. On the 
other hand, the dismissal of the Judges and magistrates is 


described by some of the Ministerial party as merely an un- 
usually stringent measure of administrative retrenchment. 
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The Government were in possession of 800,000. which 
had been voted on account shortly before the adjournment. 
»* carrying out at once a project of Civil Service reform 
which has long been in their minds, it would be possible 
to dispense with further supplies until the end of the 
financial year. Under ordinary circumstances it is ad- 
mitted that the pruning-knife should have been applied 
with great circumspection ; but, as it had to be applied 
under pressure of an urgent necessity, decision rather than 
circumspection was the virtue required. The incon- 
venience following upon these wholesale retrenchments 
will, it is argued, be only temporary. Somebody will have 
to do a little more work, and perhaps there will be a little 
extra expense. The duties hitherto discharged by the 
County Court Judges will be thrown upon the Judges of 
the Supreme Court; the work of the Stipendiary Magis- 
trates and the Coroners will be done by the unpaid magis- 
tracy. in the public offices, the officers next below those 
dismissed will be promoted to the places left vacant. The 
Civil Service will thus be reconstructed thoroughly and 
effectually, and this direct gain to the public will be accom- 
panied by an incidental gain in the shape of the final sup- 
pression of all pretensions to independence on the part of 
the Legislative Council. 


If the first of these explanations is the true one, Mr. 
Berry and his colleagues can be regarded as nothing better 
than enemies of society. Deliberately to contemplate the 
pening of the gaols and lunatic asylums would be one of 
the worst crimes ever charged against the most reckless of 
rioters, and by including such an act in his policy, Mr. 
Berry would make himself morally responsible for all 
the consequences. Nothing in the history of the Paris 
Commune would come up to the measures resolved on in 
cold blood by the Prime Minister of one of the chief Eng- 
lish colonies. So long, however, as the intentions of the 
Ministry remain doubtful, it is fair to assume that the less 
objectionable interpretation of their acts is the correct one. 
Even on this hypothesis their conduct deserves very severe 
censure. They have put the whole administration of 
the colony out of gear in order to accomplish an 
end which might have been accomplished more slowly, but 
also more certainly, by adherence to strictly legal methods. 
The alleged grievance of the Government was the expected 
rejection by the Council of the Bill for continuing the pay- 
ment of members of the Legislature; and it is further said 
that the relations between the two Chambers are of a kind 
which makes a revision of the Constitution indispensable. 
‘Supposing that Mr. Berry had never included the estimate 
forthe payment of members in the Appropriation Bill, or 
that, having included it, and finding the Bill returned 
upon his hands, he had omitted the item, and so obtained 
the necessary supplies, his position would have been in no 
way weakened. He would have been able to plead that 
the Council had riot shown the same moderation towards 
the Assembly which the Assembly had shown towards the 
Council; that they had rejected a measure which princi- 
pally concerned the Assembly, and which the electors had 
shown themselves determined to have passed; and 
that, by so doing, they had afforded additional and conclu- 
sive proof of the inconvenience of the existing Constitution. 
Mr fom has himself described in a recent speech what 
the process of amending the Constitution is. The Constitu- 
tion, he says, is the schedule to an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament. If the people of Victoria were to go to the 
Imperial Parliament and say, This schedule is altogether 
unworkable; the Council does not represent the people of 
Victoria, yet it has a veto upon everything that the people 

- of Victoria wishes to do; we desire to have the Constitu- 
tion reformed, “I do not think,” says Mr. Berry, “that 
“the Imperial Parliament would refuse their united, 
-“ earnest, and temperate request.” Of course it would 
not.. The day has long gone by when the Imperial Parlia- 
ment had any desire to impose Constitutions on the 
colonies. No theoretical preference for government by 
two Chambers over government by a single Chamber 
would fora moment be suffered to stand in the way of a 
distinct and definitive expression of opinion by the people 
of. Victoria, that they preferred to be governed by a single 
Chamber. But. the course pursued by Mr. Berry, even on 
the most. lenient view of its nature, is the very opposite of 
temperate, and the effect of that course upon the colony will 
be-to. make it almost impossible to obtain a temperate 
expression of opinion upon the question in dispute. If Mr. 
Berry felt sure, as he had every reason to feel sure, that as 
soon. as. the Imperial Parliament is convinced that the 


people of Victoria desire a reform of their Constitution 
their prayer will be granted, why did he pursue a policy 
which will make it exceptionally difficult for Parliament to 
arrive at any distinct conclusion on the subject? When 
Parliament has to satisfy itself as to the genuine and per- 
manent wishes of a colony, it is to the depth, and not the 
tumult, of the feeling awakened that it has to look; and 
Mr. Berry has done his utmost to ensure that for the present 
only the tumult shall be visible. 

As regards the part which the Governor has taken in 
the matter, it will be best to say nothing until the parti- 
culars are more precisely known, and his own account 
of what has happened has been made public. Sir 
Grorce Bowen is charged with having pushed the im- 
partiality proper in the representative of the Crown to the 
extent of making himself an accomplice in a revolution. 
Nograver accusation could be brought against the Governor 
ofacolony. In the absence of complete information, to 
acquit him would be unmeaning, and to condemn him 
would be indecent. By this time his policy will have been 
submitted to the Secrerary of Srate, and the responsibility 
of dealing with this very grave state of affairs now rests 
with the Imperial Government. 


BONAPARTISTS AND ORLEANISTS. 


\-_ revolutionary factions which in France go by the 
name of Conservative have apparently discovered 
that, as there is no solid advantage to be gained by re- 
maining united, they may as well enjoy the pleasure of 
being divided. The Legitimists have for some time been 
insisting on their independence of the movement of the 
16th of May. Christian tenderness for men who meant 
well according to their imperfect lights led them to work 
for a time with its authors. They did not wish to break 
the bruised reed of Marshal MacMauon’s resolution, or to 
quench the smoking flax of the Duke of Broetie’s states- 
manship. Now that the latest attempt to heal the 
diseases of France by remedies which are powerless 
to touch so deep-seated a malady has come to nothing, 
they are free to proclaim, with a confidence strengthened 
by events, that the only hope of salvation lies in the restora- 
tion of the Kixc. The Bonapartists, at least that orthodox 
section of the party which acknowledges M. Rowuer as its 
leader, and draws, or affects to draw, its inspiration from 
Chiselhurst, have now published a somewhat similar mani- 
festo. They too declare themselves weary of compromises 
and coalitions. They consented for eight exciting months 
to keep their particular principles in the background, and 
only failure and misunderstanding have come of it. The 
Radicals have taken advantage of the faet that the 
partisans of an appeal to the people were marching under 
the same standard as the partisans of a Legitimist Restora- 
tion, and have been doing their best to persuade the 
country people that the Bonapartists are not true Democrats. 
It is not to be denied, says the Ordre, that the apparent 
solidarity between these really irreconcilable theories has 
disconcerted the electors, and led them to distrust the Impe- 
rialist party. Fortunately, continues the Ordre, there is no 
longer even an apparent reason for maintaining this com- 
promising alliance. No one now believes in the resurrec- 
tion of the Marsa, and even if the thought of trying 
another 16th of May should by a miracle, find its way into 
the intelligence of the Chief of the State, is there any one 
who would advise the Bonapartists to associate themselves 
with so wild an adventure? Either the Marswat will be 
what he is now till 1880, or he will resign his office before 
1880. The first alternative means a policy of docile sub- 
mission to the requirements of the Left; the second means 
the Chambers meeting in Congress and the advent to 
power of M. Gambetta. To remain in seeming accord 
with the reactionary parties would be to make no prepara+ 
tion for meeting these disastrous possibilities, Such pre- 
paration can only be made to any purpose by a diligent 
preaching of the genuine principles of Democratic Impe- 
rialism. The Bonapartists have wasted their strength in 
trying to patch up temporary alliances between Parlia- 
mentary parties. It is time that they should turn from the 
Chambers to the country, and appeal to that unfailingreserve 
of senseand virtue which lies in the heart of universal suffrage. 
The break-up of Parliamentary Conservatism is a manifest 
symptom of that political simplification which is the in- 
variable prelude of a great crisis. When a nation has to 
decide, the issue must be simple and unwistakable. When 
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the French democracy sees the Empire in its true colours, 
it will not willingly let it die; but in order to be seen in 
its true colours, it must lay aside the distracting disguises 
which its friends have lately assamed. Bonapartism only 
needs to be again revealed to ensure that all France will 
again wander after it. 

There is nothing surprising in this dissolution of the 
alliance which the 16th of May called so suddenly to life. 
Indeed it would have been very much more surprising if 
it had not come to an end by this time. Neither party has 
any longer anything to gain by it, and one at all events 
has something to lose. The Legitimists were so far better 
off than the Imperialists, that there was no fear of their 
policy being misunderstood. There was no one to suppose 
that they meant to make common cause with the Bona- 
partists a moment longer than might seem to be con- 
venient. But the Bonapartists stood in a differeat position. 
They had the peasantry to think of, and a ee is 
always suspicious. A Legitimist might see Bonapartist 
Senators and Deputies admitted on terms of apparent 
equality into the best Legitimist houses, and be 
only tempted to smile at the convenient folly which 
made such self-deception possible. But to a rural 
Bonapartist this same spectacle might convey a very 
different meaning. He would suspect that the chief men 
of his party were playing fast and loose with him, and 
that, while they professed democracy with their lips, their 
hearts were all the time with the aristocrats. Such love as_ 
the French peasantry have of late cherished for the memory | 
of Naroueon III. has not in the least resembled the love | 
for the memory of Napotzoy I. which was kept alive by 
Bérancer’s songs. It has been utilitarian, not legendary. 
It has sprung from calculation, not from sentiment. There 
is a section of the peasantry which has not yet been able 
to satisfy itself that the material prosperity of France will 
be as well cared for under the Republic as under the 
Empire. But the peasants who feel this doubt most keenly 
would at any moment welcome anarchy in preference to a 
return to the state of things which existed before the Revo- 
lution. Their liking for the Empire was based on its 
promising to combine order and tranquillity with demo- 
cratic institutions. A coalition with the Legitimists is 
naturally extremely irritating to men of this temper. 
They have sense enough to know that the theories of 
Bonapartism are quite as incompatible with Legiti- 
macy as the principles of the Republic, and when 
they see an apparent reconciliation effected between 
them, they naturally begin to think that their leaders 
have been untrue to their professions. No doubt 
this fact was represented to M. Rovner by the Bonapartist 
agents throughout the country. He was warned that the 
chance of snatching a barren triumph in the Senate was 
not worth the sacrifice of that influence over the electors 
upon which must depend the future successes of the party ; 
and the result of his review of the situation is this polite 
announcement that the Imperialists in future will fight for 
their own hand only. 

The appearance of this article in the Ordre marks an 
important stage in the progress which M. Doravre’s 
Government is making towards stability. As yet it has 
been able to defeat its adversaries in the Chamber of 
Deputies, to manage them in the Senate, and to 
anticipate them with the Marsan. If this schism is 
permanent as well as genuine, there will be no need for 
either of the latter processes. It is only by maintaining 
the strictest union among its component sections that the 
Right have hitherto held their own in the Senate ; and if 
the Legitimists and the Bonapartists fall out, the mainte- 
nance of this unity becomes impossible. With a Senate in 
which the Conservatives cannot command a majority Mar- 
shal MacManon may be trusted to do nothing. So long as 
the two opposing sections of the party continued to present a 
united front to the enemy, it was on the cards that the 
Marsuat might lose sight of the differences that really kept 
them asunder, and might rely on them for a common 
support if he should by any chance be led to repeat the 
experiment of the 16th of May. With these two sections 
in open strife with one another, even the Marsnat’s inno- 
cence will not be deceived. He will only be called upon to 
see what is straight before him, and, limited as his political 
vision is, it will be equal to this modest demand. Without 
the Bonapartists the 16th of May could never have been 
effected ; without them it can never be repeated. It was 
the Bonapartists that furnished the bulk of the officials 


through whom the machine was worked, because it was 


only the Bonapartists that had had official experience and 
training. The Legitimists had had nothing to do with the 
Empire ; consequently the Legitimists had had no practice 
in the electioneering arts which flourished under the Im- 
perial system. However well inclined they might be to 
bring official pressure to bear upon the constituencies, they 


/ would not have known how to set to work. The Im- 


perialists, on the contrary, had the whole process at their 
fingers’ ends; and for that reason the reactionary party, 
whether Legitimist or Orleanist, had no choice but to 
employ them. Now that solitary choice will be theirs no 
longer. If the Duke of Brociiz found himself in power 
to-morrow, he would be simply paralysed by his inabili 
to get his orders properly carried out. The party whic 
has hitherto supplied him with a Civil Service exactly to his 
mind would now observe a contemptuous neutrality. The 
new move of the Bonapartists is a promise of peace to the 
Republic until the Marsnat’s present term of office has 
come to an end. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


TF\HAT the House of Commons should be counted out 

during a debate on the contrivance which bears the 
name of proportional representation was not surprising ; 
but the discussion was not wholly uninteresting. Mr. Hare’s 
clever puzzle, which received the enthusiastic approval of 
Mr. Mitt, is too perplexing and too novel to be adopted, 
or even to become a practical subject of controversy ; but 
the evils which it was designed to counteract are real 
and serious, and it is creditable to a section of the 
ultra-Liberal party that it is anxious to provide against the 
dangers of democracy. The tailor of Laputa who 
measured his customers with a sextant, and his neighbour 
who extracted sunbeams from cucumbers, were, notwith- 
standing the circuitous oddity of the processes which they 
employed, honestly bent on the discharge of their 
respective duties. Mr. Hare and his friends sincerely 
attempt the cure of a disease which they have recognized by 
an accurate diagnosis; but they despise as unscientific 
the simple method of letting well alone. There is every 
reason to expect that when the recipients of weekly wages. 
control all the counties and boroughs, or rather all the 
electoral divisions, they will in their choice of representa- 
tives pay insufficient regard to the rights and interests of 
the other classes of the community. At present the 
minority even of Birmingham is represented in a sense by 
the members for Warwickshire, and the general balance 
of public opinion in the House of Commons and in the 
country approximately coincides. When the small boroughs 
are swept away, and when the farmers and landowners 
are excluded from a sharein the county representation, the 
minority, consisting of the bulk of the upper and middle 
classes, will be practically disfranchised. Mr. Hare thinks 
it possible first to make the multitude supreme, and then 
by adroit manipulation to deprive it of the power which it 
may have nominally attained. The success of the experiment 
would render its continued repetition impossible. Universal 
suffrage so administered as to prevent the predominance of 
numbers would be denounced as an irritating paradox. 
Three-cornered constituencies in which each elector is 
only allowed two votes, and cumulative elections of School 
Boards, are for the present tolerated; but a more sys- 
tematic extension of the powers of minorities would 
almost certainly be swept away when its operation was. 
understood. Mr. Bricut, with sound democratic instinct, 
has from the first offered uncompromising opposition to all 
devices for counteracting the divine right of the multitude: 
to govern. Mr. Cuampertaty holds the same opinion, 
though he has in his own borough succeeded in rendering” 
the minority powerless. 

Mr. BienneRHASSET, who is a moderate Liberal though 
he supports Irish Home Rule, declined to pledge himself to 
the particular plan invented by Mr. Hare; but any alter- 
native device for effecting the same object would be equally 
complicated, and probably less plausible. According to 
the scheme of proportional representation, there would 
be only a single constituency in the United Kingdom, 
consisting perhaps of six millions of voters. Every elector 
would be entitled to make a list of candidates, in the 
order of his preference; and the total number of nominations 
would be ascertained by proper officers. If the number of 
voters, divided by the number of members, amounted to 
10,000, every candidate who obtained more than that 
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number of votes would be returned. Superfluous votes 
would be transferred in each case to the credit of the next 
candidate on the list ; and, by a repetition of the process, 
the election would be complete. The n calculations 
might be accomplished by a sufficient staff of accountants ; 
but the whole operation would be generally unintelligible ; 
and, notwithstanding a fictitious assignment of members to 
icular constituencies, local representation would be 
annihilated. One of the first elements of disturbance would 
be the creation of a class of professional election managers, 
who would pack the elections by a skilful arrangement of 
lists. Independent voters nat. 8 soon find that, if they 
wished to strengthen their party, they must accept the 
lists or tickets which would be arranged by skilled agents ; 
but it is not worth while to discuss in detail the possible 
or probable consequences of a measure which will not be 
adopted, or even seriously considered, during the present 
generation. The system is said to be established in Den- 
mark, where for some years past constitutional government 
has arrived at a more complete dead-lock than in any other 
civilized country. The machinery of election may perhaps 
have no relation to the antagonism between the Parlia- 
ment and the Crown; but the precedent is not en- 
couraging. 
That Mr. Brennerwasset, as an Irish Whig, should 
deprecate the progress of unchecked democracy is perfectly 
ae it was more remarkable that Mr. CourtNeY 
should make an able speech in favour of the representation 
of minorities. An opponent of every existing impediment 
to democratic omnipotence, he is deeply impressed with 
the necessity of substituting artificial barriers for natural 
or historical obstacles. It is to his credit as an upright 
and sagacious friend of liberty that he regards with un- 
qualified dislike the abominable Birmingham conspiracy 
against freedom. Proportional representation would be 
useful if it disarmed the monstrous organization which 
recommended itself to the cordial sympathy of Mr. 
Guapstoxe ; but although Mr. Hare’s conception of good 
government is more elevated than Mr. CHamBERLAIN’s, an 
elaborate method of hampering universal suffrage is no 
security against the deliberate usurpation of power by a 
numerical majority. The reforms which Mr. Courtney 
is prepared to support are concessions to the multi- 
tude which is tanght by Mr. Cuamperzain to add the 
advantage of discipline to the strength of numbers, If 
the Birmingham Club has power to enforce its present 
demands, it will have nothing to fear from the well-meant 
machinery of proportional representation. Every artisan 
in Birmingham can appreciate the unity which is given to 
faction by the application of the simple principle of a poli- 
tical test. A mayor or a street-sweeper must be orthodox 
on the question of Disestablishment, and he must assent to 
any bargain which the managers of the club may conclude 
for the benefit of the party. When Mr. Caamperzain 
induced Mr. Guapstone to give public sanction to the 
Liberal Association, he could offer him in exchange the 
unanimous vote of the local faction against the Turkish 
cause. The total subordination of public issues to party 
convenience was at the same time curiously illustrated by 
the extraction from a meeting on disestablishment of the 
Charch of the irrelevant vote which was necessary to secure 
the alliance of Mr. GLapsrone. 
The indication of a reaction against club-government 
among the most zealous Liberals is analogous to a similar 
rocess on other occasions. The Rump of the Corn-law 
e provoked bitter hostility to its dictation in Lanca- 
shire ; and the Birmingham League is more ambitious and 
aggressive. When Mr. Caambertain lately proposed that 
County Boards should be elected by household suffrage, the 
House of Commons could not fail to remember that his 
proposal was intended to make the elections subordinate to 
the interests of political faction. On another occasion Mr. 
Bricut and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN raised the same issue more 
directly by claiming for the Birmingham Town Council, 
which is itself a committee of a party club, the absolute 
control of the famous Grammar School of the town. 
It was not forgotten that primary education is already 
under party control in Birmingham, and that conse- 
quently the town returns the only School Board in the 
kingdom which prohibits religious education. Political 
ambition is more respectable than corruption, but some- 
times it is at least equally mischievous. The active leaders 


of the Birmingham agitation are exempt from all sus- 
picion of the base motives which are universally ascribed 
to American party managers; but their intolerance and 


their spirit of monopoly are perhaps more immediately 
dangerous than the vulgar cupidity of professional election 
agents. Ifthe project of club-government succeeds, the 
organization will after a time pass into the hands of 
cunning and dispassionate intriguers. The same class 
would also control the more complex machinery of pro- 
portional representation. It is impossible that independent 
electors should work out for themselves elaborate arithme- 
tical problems, 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, 


A GREAT deal of the debate on the Capital Punishment 

Abolition Bill was altogether wide of the mark. 
There is much to be said against the law of homicide 
as it stands, and it is natural enough that the enemies of 
the punishment of death should take this opportunity of 
saying it. But if the question had been under serious dis- 
cussion—serious, that is, in the sense of there being any 
doubt as to which way the division would go—so much of 
the argument for the Bill as rested on this ground would 
have been seen rather to make against it. So long as the 
definition of murder remains in its present unsatisfactory 
state, it is impossible to say whether the objections to capital 
punishment enumerated by Mr. Pease would not be removed 
by an improvement of that definition. Some at least of 
the examples which are quoted in proof of the unwilling- 
ness of juries to convict where the punishment is death may 
in fact show nothing more than an unwillingness to convict 
where they are not satisfied that the crime is murder. 
The practice of finding women charged with infanticide 
guilty only of concealment of birth may be almost universal, 
and yet nothing be established as regards the sympathy 
of juries with Mr. Pgase’s proposal. Rightly or wrongly, 
they do not regard the murder by the mother of a new- 
born illegitimate child as murder in the same sense as the 
murder of an adult, or as the murder of a new-born child 
by some one who is not its mother; and, holding this view, 
they refuse to return a verdict which carries with it the 
penalty assigned to murder. Probably they would act in 
the same way if capital punishment were abolished, but no 
distinction drawn between infanticide and other forms of 
wilful homicide. They would argue that it was hard 
to shut up a young girl for life because, in a moment of 
shame and agony, she had killed her infant; and they 
would still find shelter in the alternative view that 
death had been only an incident of the attempt to 
conceal the birth. There are other forms of homi- 
cide which, though the law regards them as murder, 
are no longer so regarded by public opinion. The uncer- 
tainty in verdicts produced by this state of things has 
nothing to do with the uncertainty in verdicts which is 
alleged to be produced by dislike to capital punishment ; 
and until the law has been amended in these respects, the 
opponents of capital punishment have no right to use the 
eccentricities of jurymen as evidence on the side of aboli- 
tion. 

Mr. Pease made great use of the Penge case, with its 
undoubtedly unsatisfactory result, and asked, very perti- 
nently to the case, though not equally so to his Bill, why 
three of the convicted persons were now undergoing penal 
servitude for life. If they were guilty of murder, why were 
they not hanged? If they were only guilty of neglecting a 
relative, why have they been subjected to the highest 
penalty short of death? The Home Secrerary, said Mr. 
Pease, ‘‘ advised the exercise of the prerogative of mercy, 
** not because he believed the prisoners to be not guilty of 
“ murder, but because he shrank from the infliction of the 
“ penalty.” Where did Mr. Pease learn that the Homz 
Secretary “ shrank from the infliction of the penalty” ? 
If Mr. Cross were really under the influence of any such 
feeling, he would be plainly unfit for his office. But, to 
make Mr. Pease’s assertion good, it ought to have 
been shown that Mr. Cross shrinks from the inflic- 
tion of the penalty in all capital cases. If the shrinking 
attributed to him was only shown in the case of the 
Srauntows, it might have occurred to Mr. Pease that there 
were special circumstances marking off that case from 
ordinary murder cases. It is perfectly well known to 
every one except Mr. Pease that there were such special 
circumstances, and that the Home Secretary advised the 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy, not because he shrank 
from inflicting the penalty, but because it turned out that 
the medical evidence did not sustain the inferences drawn 
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from it. If the case for the Crown had been better pre- 
, this defect in the medical evidence might have been 
oreseen, and the scandal of an apparent concession to 
popular sensibility avoided. Or, if there were any recog- 
nized provision for an appeal in criminal cases, the defect 
would have been discovered before the trial had come to a 
final end instead of afterwards. The Penge case supplies 
good evidence of the need of amendment both in the 
preparation of criminal prosecutions and in the conduct 
of criminal trials; but it proves nothing whatever as to | 
the efficacy or inefficacy of capital punishment. At the same 
time Governments which wish to retain capital punish- 
ment have only themselves to thank if these imperfections 
in the existing law of homicide are unfairly dragged into 
the discussion. For ten years at least the need of amend- 
ment in these respects has been admitted, and only the in- 
dolence or the incapacity of those whose business it is to 
see that recognized blemishes in the law are not allowed 
to remain has prevented that admission from bearing 
fruit. The Arrorney-GeneRaL assured the House of 
Commons on Wednesday that the Bill for the amendment 
of the law relating to indictable offences which has been 
romised for this Session will deal with all these questions. 
t is to be sah yo that this Bill, when it comes, will be 
pushed forward with the determination which its import- 
ance demands. Judging from the experience of previous 
efforts to consolidate and amend the law, it would be rash 
to allow this hope to take the form of expectation. 

When the debate touched the only argument that can be 
said really to bear on the question it became, as usual, ex- 
ceedingly vague. The point to be decided is whether 
capital punishment inflicted under the provisions of a con- 
sistent and reasonable law does or does not do more to 
deter people from committing murder than a milder 
penalty would do. If we reason from probabilities, we 
should certainly hold that it does more. The very. 
bravado most commonly indulged in by the criminal 
classes, their avowed resolution to commit such or such 
a crime “ even if they swing for it,” points to distinctions 
silently drawn between death and any lesser penalty. 
When we come to argument derived from experience, it 
is of course more difficult to speak with confidence. But 
it is safe to say that there is at least one piece of positive 
evidence in favour of our view; while in favour of Mr. 
PEAsE’s view we can see no positive evidence whatever. 
As the Arrorney-GenxeraL pointed out, there are a large 
number of persons in this country who have shown by 
their acts that they think the certainty of penal servi- 
tude preferable to the risk of capital punishment. In 
cases of burglary, or rape, or robbery with violence, 
there is a very strong temptation to the authors of 
the crime to put the only possible witnesses to it 
out of the way. If they could make up their minds to 
dare the capital penalty, they might add murder to their 
other offences ; and, by so doing, immensely increase their 
chance of escape. Supposing that the law were altered, 
and that the punishment for murder and that for rape or 
aggravated robbery differed only in degree, what is to pre- 
vent a reckless man from killing his victim outright? He 
will have next to nothing to lose, because the difference 
between penal servitude for life and penal servitude for a 
long term of years is hardly appreciable; and he will 
have a great deal to gain, because he will have silenced 
the chief, perhaps the only, witness against him. This 
has always been esteemed the most cogent reason for limit- 
ing the punishment of death to cases of murder, and it is 
equally cogent for not abolishing the punishment of death 
in cases of murder. Mr. Pease contends that the uncer- 
tainty whether the penalty will be inflicted prevents it from 


having a really deterrent effect. It has been seen, how- 
ever, that in a particular class of cases, in which the 
working of the criminal’s mind happens to be excep- | 
tionally visible, even this uncertainty does not de- | 
prive the capital penalty of its deterrent effect; and, | 
apart from this, it has not been shown that this uncertainty 
is inseparable from capital punishment. It is at least 
possible that when the law of homicide has undergone the 
promised amendments, the alleged unwillingness of juries 
to convict will disappear, and it will be seen that what 
jurymen dislike is not the execution of an undoubted mur- 
derer, but the execution of a man the evidence of whose 
guilt or the definition of whose crime they think unsatis- 
factory. So long as it is possible, to say the least, that the 
uncertainty which Mr. Prase treats as inseparable from the 
infliction of capital punishment is only inseparable from 
the present confusion and inconsistency of the law of homi- 


cide, it is only commonly prudent to try the smaller ex- 
periment first. If the alleged dislike of juries to find 
murderers guilty yields to a more rational definition of 
murder and to a better arrangement for the review of 
criminal trials, the question will have been cleared of un- 
certainty, and we shall be in a better position to determine 
whether capital punishment is really deterrent or not. If 
it proves to be so, we need not be much troubled because a 
fanatic in Wales refuses to make a scaffold or a fanatic 
in Sweden decks the grave of a murderer with flowers. 


THE IDENTITY OF LORD PENZANCE, 


Ww. do not happen to know whether Lord Penzance 
is fond of going to the play, or whether he finds 

the histrionic performances of Ritualistic vicarsa sufficient 
pastime. But, if his tastes are theatrical, we make no 
doubt that his favourite drama is the Comedy of Errors, in 
which he can enjoy the presentment of himself, not in one, 
but in both of its chief characters—the archetypal Dean of 
Arches in the stationary AnrirHotus of Ephesus, and the 
archetypal Judge of the Public Worship Court in the 
wandering AntipHoLus of Syracuse. The Dean of Arches 
will very certainly believe that he has the Curer Justice 
before him when he listens to the indignant protest against 
the person 

That hath abused and dishonour’d me 

Even in the strength and height of injury ! 

Beyond imagination is the wrong. 
On the other hand, the Public Worship Judge, weary of 
his pilgrimage after some legal spot whereon to plant his 
ambient chair, and awaking from the strange delusion 
which made him imagine that Lambeth was in London or- 
Westminster, will find himself instructing his bewildered. 


_ bar in the Primatial library as he hears :— 


I am but two hours old, 
As strange unto your town as to your talk! 
Who, every word by all my wit being scann’d, 
Want wit in all one word to understand ; 
while he will deny that any but the Arcusisnor’s ear can 
be the recipient of the impassioned appeal :— 
Teach me, dear creature, how to think and speak ; 
Lay open to my earthy gross conceit, 
Smother’d in errors, feeble, shallow, wek, 
The folded meaning of your words’ deceit. 
Against my soul’s pure truth why labour vou 
‘To make it wander in an unknown field 
But life cannot be a perpetual comedy even toan Official 
Principal or a Statutory Judge, and Lord Penzance’s 
thoughts must in quict moments turn upon the mystery 
of his own existence. It is not an ordinary practice of 
English Judges clamorously to demand a recognition of 
their legitimacy from the culprits whom they are about to 
confound. Far be it from us to say of Lord Penzance that 
he “ doth protest too much,” but certainly he has got into 
a way of protesting which we do not remember to have 
seen in former Deans of Arches, and which is not required 
from him in any section that we can recall of the Public 
Worship Act. But the worst of all this intense pro- 
testing is that it has not cowed the Queen’s Bench a bit. 
The more sternly the noble Lord proclaims himself Dean, 
whole Dean, and nothing but Dean of Arches, the more 
doggedly does Sir ALEXANDER COCKBURN assert the creation 
of a new jurisdiction by the very Act to which Lord 
Penzance appeals to certify his antique claims. There is 
indeed only the single section of a single Act upon which 
either side can base the contention, and it is prolonged in 
proportion to the tenuity of its material. 

o doubt an argument resting on so narrow a foun- 
dation is rather technical, and it will have but few 
attractions for that great majority of mankind to whom 
the niceties of jurisprudence, either on its statutory or 
its canonical side, is misery and vexation. Time was 
when a Dean of Arches, like a chaste matron applying 
for a protection order, could put to silence gibing 
tongues by producing his marriage lines. The pa- 
tent grandly given by the sacred hands of an Arch- 
bishop, and solemnly confirmed by a metropolitical 
Chapter, was the unanswerable proof both of the 
nature of the office and of his right to fill it. But any 
such simple and precise process was far too humdrum for 
the keen wits which counsel at Lambeth and Bishopsthorp. 
What mattered the embranglements of a problematical ap- 
pointment when matched with the zest of the sport ? 
“* Faites votre jeu, messieurs, Dean or uo Dean.” So Lord 
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Penzance staked his claim upon the obscure chances of a 
elamsily drawn section in an untested Act of Parliament. 
This was undoubtedly vivacious, and Lord Penzance 
probably thought that it was equally wise, as he re- 
flected that he was about to start on an untried jurisdiction 
ata ticklish time upon intricate questions affecting dis- 
contented respondents. But the Queen’s Bench was dull 
when confronted with such refined pleasantry; and it 
refused fair play to the interesting experiment. In the 
meanwhile the contumacious parsons—who were bidden by 
Archbishops and by Lord Prnzance to obey the law and 
the Judge because they were the old law and the old Judge, 
and seriously taken to task by Sir ALExanpER Cockbury if 
they declined to bow to Parliament and hug the new- 
made authority—had only the poor choice left them of 
_ going to prison or quashing the jurisdiction. 

We have no doubt that for practical purposes both sides 
are right in their contention, from which it necessarily 
follows that both are wrong. For any practical purpose, 
for all that stamps the Judge when he poses in the black cap, 
Lord Penzance is undoubtedly Dean of Arches, for he grasps 
the keys of the prison-house. But for everything which 
attracts willing obedience and the deference uncon- 
sciously yielded to the venerable traditions of an office 
reaching back far into the middle ages, stretching over 
the whole Reformation period, and identified with the 
highest spiritual dignity of the realm, the new Judge, in 
co-operation with his coadjutors, has managed mat- 
ters less happily. Viewing the menaces under which 
the Worship Bill was driven forward, the light-hearted in- 
difference which left the legitimacy of his appointment to 
the chances of one enigmatic clause, and the helpless con- 
fusion which addled one case intended to be a ruling 
one, because the Judge could not find out that it had 
been sent on by an incompetent person, and another 
because he did not know where he himself was sitting 
—in this aspect we must declare our belief that Lord Pex- 
zance’s claim will not stand scrutiny. 

These are the conditions under which we willingly assign 
an oyster-shell apiece to the partisans of either opinion. 
Lord Penzance may rank as the novel administrator of a 
modern jurisdiction and as the old Dean of an immemorial 
Court; and, so far as we are concerned, he and the 
Queen’s Bench may go wrangling on till the end of time. 
Neither of them will convince the other, while they will 
both inspire the general public with an uneasy suspicion 
that so much bother over that which ought to be abso- 
lutely unambiguous, and claims so hysterically reiterated 
by a voice from which the calm assertion of legitimate 
power might have been looked for, can only represent 
-essentially weak rights. In the meantime, the persons 
who are really wronged by the protracted squabble are the 
wide class of peaceable Church people who understand 
that, with a view of living together in harmony and 
decency under an orderly system, there must exist 
some jurisdiction with an undisputed parentage, and 
exercising generally admitted functions. When these 
greens, whose numbers we fancy are increasing every 

Y, seriously set themselves to discover the root of the 
evil, they will find that the single thing which 
stands abundantly clear out of the imbroglio is that the 
handiwork of the Worship Act is past patching, and that 
its cranky system of Church government can only be set 
right by an effort of thorough reconstruction. For this all 
which is wanted on the 
into the trouble is that little sacrifice of vanity which is true 
self-respect. There is ample justification for very bold 
action ; for the precedents for trying on and then dropping 
newfangled jurisdictions are absolutely past counting. 
The process may often be clothed under the convenient 
assumption of an amending Act, as we now recommend in 
recollection of the passions of 1874; but the result will be 
the same. The man, we suppose, does not live who can run 
off on his fingers the number of attempts at reformed 
bankruptcy jurisdiction, all designed to be everlasting, since 
Broveuam first undertook to show his cleverness in regu- 
lating chaos; while the death and rising again to life of the 
House of Lords will be a ruling precedent for all time. 

It is something less ambitious than this precedent which 
we desire to see followed in adjusting the more modest 
functions of the Courts spiritual. They, like the House of 
Lords, had been voted obsolete, and, as in the case of the 
House of Lords, the feeble vitality of their substitute has 
collapsed in the effort to prove itsright tolive. The House 
of Lords was set up again; but it was set up with modi- 


part of those who have brought us | 


fications, and the same may be the fate of the traditionary 
system of ecclesiastical judicature. The Bishop, judging 
in the first instance by his Chancellor in the Consistory 
Court of the diocese, seems the natural corollary of an 
episcopal system possessing fixed areas of superintendence. 
With episcopacy further systematized by the union 
of dioceses into provinces, the appellate functions of a Pro- 
vincial Court naturally come in, with arrangements by 
which suits may, by consent, go up to it at once, without 
overbearing or paltering with the original jurisdiction of 
the immediate Ordinary. The salutary protection of the 
second appeal must, we think, appear in the shape familiar 
to Englishmen since the Reformation, of a tribunal of 
jurists dealing with spiritual causes in their temporal 
aspects. Nobody would desire to see the old clumsy and 
incoherent Court of Delegates revived for this object; 
but the construction of a satisfactory machinery may be 
sought in the readjustment of existing elements such as 
those which may be found in the Judicial Committee. 
It would not be so difficult to recast this circle of skilled 
jurists as a Court to do direct justice,and not, as at present, 
as a knot of Councillors playing at advice when they 
mean adjudication. The restriction of only permitting 
those Privy Councillors who belong to the Church of 
England to sit upon the Church of England’s Appellate 
Court, whether it be a concession to the principles or to the 
prejudices of Churchmen, would be a cheap exchange for 
the confidence and cheerful acquiescence which it would 
engender. It is by urging some such policy of true con- 
ciliation, and not by the windy protests of Judges whose 
loudest assertions only make the ambiguity of their posi- 
tion more apparent, that the imperilled good understanding 
between the temporal and the spiritual elements of the 
body politic can be replaced upon a firm basis. 


FALLING IN LOVE. 


BS nage the events which people seem agreed in regard- 
ing as hopelessly mysterious, falling in love holds a con- 
spicuous place. When a young. woman passes into this con- 
dition of mind, her most intimate friends do not venture to 
explain the occurrence. Brothers and sisters view with speech- 
less wonder the new phenomenon. Even parents and married 


| friends are considered rash if they attempt to take a mutter- 


of-fact view of the case. Personal experience does not appear to 
assist one in understanding the mysteries of this process. Married 
sisters and aunts habitually look at the event as having an in- 
scrutable character. Of course there is a difference in the wonder 
ot the _— relatives and friends, corresponding with the differ- 
ence of their experience. The married friend sees nothing astonish- 
ing in the mere fact of falling in love, viewed in the abstract ; she 
is only astonished at the particular direction of the fall in the 
present instance. That is to say, she is at a loss to account for her 
triend’s particular selection. Younger and unmarried friends 
again, especially junior sisters, regard the whole event with a 
mixture of curiosity, awe, and tender emotion. Very likely they 
themselves have acquired a kind of reflected sentiment towards the 
hero of the hour, aud thus they are able imaginatively to view 
the situation with some amount of intelligent sympathy. The 
most perfect form of amazement, however, is exhibited by the un- 
married male portion of the happy person’s circle of friends. 
Married men may, in view of such an occurrence, be more affected 
with cynical amusement than with wonder; but the untried 
bachelor feels himself completely staggered by the spectacle. Un- 
like his young sisters, he is not accustomed to an imaginative con- 
struction of the occurrence, and when the mischievous Cupid wills 
that his brother or chum shall undergo this mental metamorphosis, 
he lapses into impotent bewilderment. The sight of his former 
companion at the club or the theatre precipitated into a condition 
of servile devotion to what appears to him an ordinary pretty 
woman fills him with blank astonishment. If he is of a reverent 
turn of mind, he may possibly experience a thrill of awe in 
presence of a secret which he has not yet been permitted to 
fathom. More probably, however, he will regard the event as the 
result of a temporary mental aberration. Only in this way will 
he be able to fit it into his conception of the order of the world. 
While the experience of falling in love is thus regarded with 
wonder ab extra, it is apt to excite a scarcely less energetic de 
of this emotion in those who are its conscious subjects. The 
practical young man who has just passed through this novel 
mental condition probably reviews the process with considerable 
astonishment. He is quite at a loss to understand how it all 
happened. He feels himself entangled in the soft silken meshes, 
et he cannot explain to himself how he came into the situation. 
f he theorizes about the matter at all, he will probably hold that 
he was coerced by some supernatural force, or, to express it in his 
own plain English, that he “ couldn't help it.” Very different is 
the feeling entertained on the occasion by the sentimental 
oung woman. All her early training and habits have prepared 
er to veil the experience of falling in love in an impenetrable 
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obscurity. She has for years looked to this hour as the 
romantic culminating point in her existence. A sense of the 
mystery pervading the subject has given perhaps a certain timidity 
to her Cooling: And when the dimly. anticipated occurrence 
actually takes , she is plunged in an almost overwhelming 
sense of its profound mystery. A consciousness of being the subject 
of something like a supernatural influence gives her a new sense 
of dignity. She feels herself raised by an immeasurable interval 
above the crowd of commonplace mortals. The feeling of having 
been called to undergo so rare and strange an experience is apt to 
prompt inconvenient demands upon others. The favoured person 
naturally thinks that the attainment of so mysterious a knowledge 
entitles her to a new kind of respect with its accompanying services. 
It is curious to note the difference in the pertinacity of this feeling 
of mystery in the case of the two persons concerned. While the 
young man usually finds it easy atter a time to look back on the 
occurrence in @ very prosaic manner as the result of an action 
which is chiefly distinguished from others by its special degree of 
strong-headedness, the young woman continues to cherish an un- 
assailable belief in its inscrutable and supernatural character. 
Even after years of neglect and harsh treatment might have shown 
her that there was anything but divine wisdom controlling her 
choice, she clings to the idea that some beautiful and beneticent 
influence really superintended the process, 

Though the process of falling in love is thus veiled ina mist of 
romance, more especially by the female mind, traces of a more 
matter-of-fact a of the subject are not wanting. Even the 
most enthusiastic believer in the sacred charm which encircles this 
section of human life is apt to betray at times a certain amount of 
ordinary common sense in relation to it. Thus the ardent young 
lady in her teens who romances on this theme shows clearly 
enough that she is familiar with some of the natural conditions of 
the experience. She knows, for example, that there are certain 
circumstances peculiarly favourable to fallingin love; and the feeling 
of awe with which she customarily regards the possibility in her own 
ease grows into a visible flutter of excitement when she 
is packing up for her annual visit to town during the season, or for 
her summer trip to the seaside. So, too, she is able to speak with 
considerable minuteness beforehand as to the qualifications of the 
particular person who is to be the instrument of bringing about 
the miraculous event in her own case. After it has taken place, 
and she begins to reflect on its character, her attention can hardly 
fail to be arrested by some of the natural influences which have 
co-operated to bring about the strange issue. Hence it happens 
that married women commonly preserve their faith in the super- 
mundane nature of this experience more through conscious resolve 
than through complete insensibility to its natural aspects. In the 
views of the subject entertained by the other sex common-sense 
reflection plays @ more prominent part. Even the somewhat in- 
dolent way of accounting for the phenomenon which is resorted 
to by those who refer it to a temporary mental craze indicates an 
approach to the scientific point of view. The matter-of-fact method 
of looking at the subject is perhaps needlessly emphasized by those 
who are able to regard themselves as secure from the contingency. 
Elderly spinsters and bachelors proverbially pooh-pooh the romantic 
fancies of lovers. To them the mystery of am in love resolves 
itself into a mixture of youthful conceit and folly. Young people, 
according to these unsentimental observers, plunge into this con- 
dition partly because it isa pretty illusion to fancy oneself suddenly 
elevated into a region of supernal dignity and bliss; partly 
because the illusion enables its subjects to neglect obvious social 
duties and to offend others with impunity. 

Oddly enough, this twofold way of looking at the process of fall- 
ing in love is reflected in the more thoughtful discussions of the 
subject in literature. We do not refer to the quasi-moral obser- 
vations with which the popular novelist is accustomed to inter- 
8 his description of love affairs. The rhapsodical outbursts on 

e eternal mystery of love, and the dry cynical observations on 
its evanescent and illusory nature to which one is accustomed in 
the pages of the modern novel, do no doubt illustrate this double 
point of view; yet they can hardly lay claim to the title of serious 
reflection. Much more remarkable is the appearance of these con- 
flicting views in what may by courtesy be called scientific litera- 
ture. Science is commonly su to render things simple by 
showing them to be natural, Yet writers now and then venture 
to speculate about the every-day event of falling in love as though 
it presented some peculiar and impenetrable mystery. Thus the 
theory of the sexual emotion put forth by Schopenhauer and his 
follower Hartmann raises it out of the category of ordinary events. 
According to these teachers it is no effect of natural causes, but a 
direct interference with the order of phenomenal nature and the 
mysterious revelation of a supernatural principle. The mental ex- 

ience of falling in love ap to them to resemble the 
Kind of mental transformation wn among certain religious 
sects as sudden conversion, in so far as it is one of the very 
last events to be dealt with by the scientific method. One 
iarity of the case is that there takes part in the pro- 
cess a deeply-rooted instinct which seems to lie outside our con- 
sciousness and to exercise on it something analogous to a coercive 
influence. Another difficulty in the way of conceiving this expe- 
rience as a natural one arises from the great variety of indivi- 
dual taste in such matters. It is often quite impossible for the 
most intimate friend and closest observer to specify all the influences 
which have combined to bring about this state of mind in any 
given instance. Yet this does not hinder us from supposing that 
the process is always at bottom a perfectly natural one. One cir- 


cumstance of the case which seems to be commonly overlooked is 
the special predisposition to the amatory sentiment which shows 
itself in certain stages of development and in certain transient 
moods. It is not too much to say, perhaps, that most people 
fall in love at a given time because of special conditions of the 
moment. If A had not presented himself or herself as an object 
for the impulse, B or C would probably have sufficed. This way 
of looking at the matter will no doubt appear shocking to the 
romantic mind, yet the idea seems to have a firm substratum of 


t. 

It would be interesting to know what part the process of falling 
in love is destined to play in the future history of mankind. A 
review of the past development of the custom, from primitive times 
to our own enlightened age, suggests the reflection that it has 
tended to become a slower and more conscious operation. It is 
not many people who now tumble suddenly and recklessly into 
this condition of mind. Oulture seems to have the effect of 
transforming the process of falling into one of sliding. To- 
refer again to a somewhat analogous mental experience, culture 
seems to make less frequent both sudden forms of falling in love 
and sudden conversions. And this change is eel due ina 
large measure to a growth of volitional force. All falling in love . 
is of course the direct effect of an involuntary and emotional 
impulse; yet a negative act of will may perhaps be said to be in- 
volved in the non-repression of this impulse. As people advanee 
in intellect and character, the ascendency of the will increases, 
and the amatory sentiment is only allowed to attach itself to an 
object very slowly, and after the fullest critical investigation. It 
is not necessary to adopt the ultra-prosaic supposition that 
sexual selection will ever become a purely voluntary action. It 
is commonly said that more and more persons now marry for - 
definite objects, such as wealth, social position, or domestic adorn- 
ment; yet the normal mode of selection is still held to include 
the play of an instinctive emotion as well. What the higher 
culture seems to do, over and above strengthening the controlling 
power of will, is to make this emotion more retlective and self- 
conscious. People learn to understand more clearly their own 
feelings and tastes, and to know better beforehand what kind of 
object is likely to satisfy them. The emotional impulse now 
shows itself as a conscious wish to possess an object of a certain 
definite character. Still the actual conception of a strong 
affection is a process that goes on outside the will, though the 
will may be said to approve of it in a new sence when its result is 
recognized as agreeing with a pre-existing wish and desire. We 
hardly think, then, that there is ground for the cynical prediction 
that falling in love is rapidly becoming an obsolete custom. The ex- 
perience will probably grow much less violent and catastrophic in 
its character by being brought into closer relation to the intellectual 
and volitional parts of the mind. And the same influences which 
bring about this efiect will no doubt tend to tone down people's 
rapturous faith in the occult and transcendent nature of the. 
process. 


FRENCH NONJURORs. 


readers of the Scottish parts of Lord Macaulay's History 
will remember the account of what he calls the Presbyte#ian 
Nonjurors, those who in modern phrase would be deemed the 
“irreconcilable” section of the Cameronians. In their eyes the. 
covenanted kingdom of Scotland could never be lawfully ruled by 
an uncovenanted King. James and William, Anne and George,. 
were all alike out of the pale of the faithful, and were all alike to 
be rejected by the very few who still abode within that pale. No 
act was to be done, no oath taken, no tax paid, which would in 
any way acknowledge the authority of the ungodly usurpers. O 
course no kind of worship where they were prayed for as 
sovereigns was to be frequented. We are not well enough versed 
in the history of the smaller schisms of Scotland to know whether 
the sect described by Lord Macaulay was the same as that which 
appears in the Heart of Midlothian by the name of the “ Mae- 
Nillanites or Society people.” To judge of them from the 
romance, of all sects they the least deserved the latter name, for 
a society can hardly consist of two members only—“ tres 
faciunt collegium”—and the faithful had for awhile been so 
minished and brought low as to number only Davie Deans and 
one other. Those two, however, protested against a vast number of 
forms of error, of one of which, that followed by a sect—er 
pene soe a prophetess without a sect—described as “ deistical 
iss Katies,’ we have always wished to know something more. 
But whether the sect described by Lord Macaulay and the sect 
described by Sir Walter Seott were actually the same or not, they 
must have had much incommon. Both at any rate were 
to cast away all ties of ecclesiastical and civil fellowship for the 
sake of some point which to outsiders is wholly unintelligible. 
Lord Macaulay says that his Nonjurors lingered on all through the 
last century, and he thought it not unlikely that, when be wrote, 
some traces of their unsocial superstition might still be found in a 
few obscure farmhouses. He remarked with truth that, while the 
his of the High Church Nonjurors, both in England and Scot- 
land, received much attention, the Presbyterian Nonjurors had 
been almost wholly forgotten. That it should be so is not 
wonderful. The High Church Nonjurors were an important eccle- 
siastical and political fact; the Presbyterian Nonjurors were a 


mere curiosity, an eccentric variety of human nature, But in this 
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last aspect they are well worthy of study. And the same variety 
of human nature is not at all peculiar to the Scottish nation or to 
the Presbyterian form of religion. An exactly parallel case has 
been brought to light in another country and under another 
form of Christianity. It will be news to most people that there 
are in France what we may perhaps call Gallican Nonjurors, 
though it would seem that their numbers cannot be very much 
greater than those of the righteous remnant which was repre- 
sented by douce Davie Deans and his single fellow-protester. 

We kmew long ago that, at the time of the Concordat between 
Pope Pius VII. and the elder Buonaparte, a small schism took place. 
The arrangements which were then made, involving the suppression 
and union of bishoprics, and the removal in some cases of existing 
bishops and priests, were certainly of an extreme character, and 
such as could hardly be justified, except either on Krastian or on 
Ultramontane principles. That is, they implied the existence 
either in the Pope or in the civil government of a power to over- 
ride all ordinary principles of ecclesiastical law. It may be one 
among the causes of the change from Gallicanism to Ultramon- 
tanism which has been so marked in the modern Trench Church, 
that it is only on Ultramontane grounds that the doings of the 
Pope and the First Consul, and therefore the position of the pre- 
sent French Church, can be theoretically justified. But it was 
not the less the dictate of common sense to accept the terms on 
which alone the Catholic religion and the ecclesiastical order 
could again assume any approach to their former position in France. 
As such, they were accepted by the vast majority of the French 
clergy and laity. A few a and priests however, with a 
small lay following, held out. They maintained that no power 
could remove a bishop or priest except according to the proper pro- 
cesses of canon law, and they refused to acknowledge the arbitrary 
acts of either Pope or Consul. They formed a separate communion 
by the name of La petite église. Weare not sure whether some 
zealous and logical Anglicans, believers in bishops, but no believers 
in Popes, did not look on them, as they looked on themselves, as 
being in France the lawful branch of the Church Universal. 

We remember very well hearing of all this years ago; but it 
had utterly passed out of our thoughts, till it was brought to our 
mind by an account in the papers of a singular ern we before 
a conse de guerre sitting at Le Mans a short time since. A man 
named Thureau was drawn as a conscript. He first refused to 
strip for examination ; he then offered a passive resistance to all 
orders ; he would not put on his uniform till his other clothes had 
been taken off him by torce. He seems to have been at first treated 
with t forbearance; officers reasoned with him, but in vain ; 
his father was sent for in the hope of gaining him over; but 
this proved an unwise step, as the elder Thureau only encouraged 
his son in resistance. The conscript would not touch his arms; 
they had to be tied to him. At last he was brought up for exami- 
nation before the council, when, if we rightly understand the 
point of the offence, he addressed its President simply as “ Mon- 
sieur,” instead of *‘ M. le Président.” As it was understood that 
his refusal sprang from religious motives, he was asked to what 
religion he pes tery To this he answered with a loud voice, 
“To the Catholic and Apostolic religion.” In answer to the 
arguments of the President that the Catholic religion enjoined 
obedience to the law of the land, and to the Scriptural quotation 
about the things that be Czsar’s, the conscript denied the right of 
the ee eee to count as Cesar, and affirmed that his 
religion forbade him to bear arms. It was explained to him that 
his refusal to serve made him liable to two years’ imprisonment, 
and that the term might be increased for every future refusal to 
serve. He was, he answered, ready to die rather than disobey his 
conscience. The President told him that he was in no danger of 
death, but thet it seemed likely that he would have to spend a 
good part of his life in prison. Thureau remained tirm; he would 
suffer anything for his religion, the religion which Jesus Christ 
had taught through his apostles. 

After the examination, counsel was heard for the defence. We 
are not told how the advocate was engaged or instructed, and one 
might have thought that the employment of an advocate was 
sather too much like an acknowledgment of the existing powers. 
However, the advocate appeared, and explained the position of 
the members of the petite éylise. It seems that some of the 
di clergy continued their ministrations in opposition 
to those of the established Church as long as they lived, but that 
they left no successors, Their bishops, unlike the nonjuring 
bishops in England, seem to have seen no reason to continue their 
separate succession. Their followers are thus left without priests, 
churches, or any show of Catholic worship. They meet, we are 
told, to say prayers, and they admit no authority but the Gospel. 
With the civil power they have as little to do as possible. On 
this point one would like to have fuller accounts, as it came out 
in the examination that the father of Thureau did not refuse to 
pay taxes. In case of marriage, they attend at the marie, for the 
parpoee, as they put it, of registration; “mais c’est lorsque 

mariage est consommé.” Here again one would like to be told 
whether any marriage rite of their own goes before. We need not 
say that the public religious ceremony, which they would of course 
reject, happens in France after the civil marriage. One would 
also like to know what is the exact nature of their objection to 
acknowledge the civil Government. The case is not the same as 
that of either the —— or the Presbyterian Nonjurors in our 
own island. Both of these, on different grounds, denied that 
William and Mary and their successors were lawful sovereigns. 
But the Episcopal Nonjuror had his own exiled sovereign whom 


he held to be lawful; the Presbyterian Nonjuror would have 
acknowledged the reigning king, if the reigning king had taken the 
Covenant. But in the French case the only apparent ground, as 
stated by Thureau’s counsel, for refusing submission to the existing 
Government is the act of another Government more than seventy 
years back. We are not told whether there is any special objection 
to this or that form of government; whether, for instance, 
Henry the Fifth would receive an obedience which is refused 
to President MacMahon. It would rather seem as if the 
sacrilegious act of the First Consul had somehow stamped all 
succeeding rulers, whether called Kings, Emperors, or Presi- 
dents, with one general brand of unlawfuluess. Yet this does 
not seem to be at all a necessary inference from the original 
principle of the petite église. It is a perfectly conceivable 
view, indeed it is a logical consequence from certain principles, 
that it was the duty of men at the time of the Concordat to 
adhere in ecclesiastical matters to the bishops and priests who 
were, according to those principles, unjustly deprived. It might 
indeed be a question cases such a duty could last longer than 
the lives of the dispossessed clergy. But on no principle would 
it seem to follow that it was a duty to refuse obedience to the 
civil Government in matters which had nothing to do with the 
dispossessed clergy. In the English and Scottish cases the Govern- 
ment was disowned because it was held, on one ground or 
another, to be unlawful in itself. In the French case, there is 
nothing which touches the lawfulness of the Government in 
itself; all that is objected to is one particular act. In the far 
stronger case of the early Christians under heathen Emperors, they 
refused obedience in points which touched their religion ; they never 
refused allegiance or obedience in other matters. The scruples of 
Thureau would have been quite unintelligible to St. Sebastian and 
St. Maurice and to the Theban legion. 

It certainly does scem strange that any one should refuse to 
serve in the present French army because the Pope and the first 


_ Buonaparte removed certain clergy in an arbitrary fashion. But 


the ecclesiastical results of the scruple are even stranger than its 
political results. The only ground on which the petite église could 
justify its existence would be the necessity of sacraments ad- 
ministered by priests whose ecclesiastical position was strictly 
according to canon law. The scruple has Jed in the end toa state 
of things in which there are no priests at all, and consequently no, 
sacraments, at least no sacraments of the eucharist or penance. 
These men, who are too strict Gallicans to communicate with a 
bishop thrust in by the papal plenitudo potestatis, have come to do 
without priest, without mass, without absolution, The teaching 
of Bossuet has somehow changed into the teaching of George Fox. 
And, strangest of all, the sect makes proselytes. One could under- 
stand such a scruple going on, as strange scruples do go on, by 
hereditary tradition ; one can hardly understand how any mind 
can accept it as somethizg new. Yet neither Thureau nor his 
father was born in the sect. The elder Thureau joined it fourteen 
years back, when his son was eight years old. One is tempted to 
think that they have by this time forgotten all about the First 
Consul and the Concordat, and that the sect now presents itself in 
the light of Quakerism rather than of Gallicanism. But Quaker- 
ism, though it dispenses with sacraments and refuses to bear arms, 
in no way disowns the ordinary duties of citizenship. And Quaker- 
ism, for a long time past, has made few or no converts. Mean- 
while the younger Thureau has become a confessor for the 
principles of the Little Church. He has gone to prison for two 
years; and if he refuses to serve when he comes out, he will go to 


prison again, 


THE DOLOMITES. 


} tena one knows the delight which a man who has just 
returned from travel shows if he finds that a friend who haa 
been over the same route as himself has missed something which 
he has seen. If he has discovered a view, or examined a gallery 
or a church, which has esca the notice of the other wanderer, 
very great is the triumph over the latter, who is sure to be told 
with considerable unction, and perhaps with some descriptive 
eloquence, how much he has lost. At a foreign table-dhéte it is 
sometimes extremely amusing to hear people who have found out 
that their neighbours have been ee the same places as them- 
selves, cross-examining them as to a whole catalogue of sights, in 
the hope of being able to point out one which has been overlooked. 
Perhaps success is achieved, and the unfortunate victims have to 
confess that they have left some place unvisited or some sight un- 
seen—that they have been to Venice without going to Torcello, or 
to Naples without exploring Ischia. Signal is their discomfiture 
if anything of this kind is discovered. They are sure to be 
charitably told that they have missed seeing the thing of all others 
which is most worth seeing, and to hear some good-natured 
wonder expressed at their having contrived to make such an ex- 
traordinary mistake. There is nothing for the travellers who have 
had to admit their carelessness but dejection and silence, while 
those who have detected their omission finish their dinners in a 
most cheerful spirit, being apparently full of delight at the fact 
that they have made some harmless people very uncomfortable 
and, for the time being, thoroughly discontented with the results 
of their travel. It is not easy to account for this feeling on the 
part of tourists, but it is a feeling of which any one who has spent 


, muuch time abroad must have become fully conscious, A man can 
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hardly enjoy the recollection of something he has seen the more | visited countries, its beauties, great as they are, will 


perhaps be 


from the fact that another man who might have seen it has not found scarcely to merit all the praise which has been showered on 


done so, and it would be hard to suppose that the not very amiable 
spirit which is frequently i in these matters comes from 
mere pleasure in giving pain. Probably the keen desire which is 
so often shown to browbeat a fellow-wanderer is due to a faint 
hope which, without altogether avowing it to themselves, a good 
many of those who journey abroad ind , that they may be able 
to show a little originality in discovering what is not generally 
appreciated, and may thus, in some small degree, mark their trip 
as an exceptional one and themselves as superior to the common 
herd of travellers. This feeling, natural enough in the first instance, 
becomes exaggerated, until at last the conversation of those who 
meet at hotels consists in great part of attempts to overcrow 
each other in respect of the ingenuity they have shown in finding 
out things well worth seeing which less clever people have lett 
unnoticed. Sometimes, however, there is a legitimate reason for 
a little self-glorification. A traveller can hardly in these days 
hope to light upon any important work of art, any remarkable 
building, any great ruin, which is not well known, and has not 
been seen by a large number of Pox a but he may possibly dis- 
cover even now some nook or district which has been but little 
visited, though of considerable beauty and interest. Very great 
is his exultation if he does so, and mighty his triumph over others 
who have passed by and paid no attention to the land he has 
entered, which, as need hardly be said, does nut suffer in his hands, 
and is tolerably certain to be represented as, beyond all dispute or 
doubt, the most beautiful in Europe. 

Now the Dolomites had the privilege, no very long time ago, 
of offering to energetic people a field which they could explore 
without any great trouble, and at the same time with the certainty 
that they were making a journey not usually made, which would 
therefore entitle them to all the credit that belongs to those who 
venture on little-trodden ground. It was indeed thought a few 
years since that travel in the Dolomites might involve some 
slight hardship, but it may fairly be conjectured that this was 
never very severe. That the mountains were most striking, 
and that they had a character all their own, could not be 
disputed ; and it may easily be imagined that the bold 
ramblers who stepped aside from the regular paths to 
visit this strange country, and who were able, without too great 
violence to their consciences, to persuade themselves that they 
had shown no small endurance, were not likely to be sparing in 
their praises of the beauty which they considered they had under- 
gone something to see, and of which the majority of those who 
travelled in the Alps had, with all humility, to confess their 
ignorance. Very enthusiastic, then, as to the unutterable grandeur 
of these mountains were those who had seen them; and, if charged 
with exaggeration, they could point to the works of some who 
had written respecting the Dolomite district who certainly seemed 
to think that no terms could be too strong in telling of its glories. 
That Miss Edwards, who in her desire to see that country dared 
battle with that most despotic of rulers, a courier, should give 


vent to feminine enthusiasm on the — was perhaps to be 
expected; but when Mr. Ball, with more knowledge of the whole 
Alpine chain than any other writer, spoke almost with rt 


of some parts of the Dolomites, it might well be thought that 
these mountains, so long neglected, were in reality the most 
beautiful in the range. Such, at least, was the impression likely 
to be derived from some passages in that portion of his admirable 
Guide which treats of these peaks. For instance, speaking of the 
valley of Auronzo, he says :— 

Many travellers, besides the present writer, have experienced the difficulty 
of avoiding the —— in describing this region ; but it is not too 
much to say, with the images of many other glorious scenes present to his 
memory, he seeks in vain for any vagy offering more exquisite 
combinations of the grand, the beautiful, and the fantastic, than are here 
found in favourable weather. 


This isas high praise as can well be given to the beauty of an 
district; and on — of the relative grandeur of ree: 
vegions no one is better qualified to decide than Mr. Ball; but 
nevertheless it may be doubted whether in this case he has not 
been carried away by the enthusiasm of an early explorer, and 

_ whether the Auronzo valley and its cirgue, though undoubtedly 
very striking, are not surpassed, so far as grandeur and beauty are 
concerned, by valleys and cliffe in other parts of the Alps. Mr. 
Ball has perhaps explored the Dolomite country more thoroughly 
than any other traveller, and, though an English work on this 
region appeared before his Guide was published, he was the 
first to give in our language a methodical account of this remark- 
able mountain district. That he,in common with others who 
travelled in it when it was but very little known, should overrate 
ite beauties was but natural, and most people will be too grateful 
to the writers who first drew attention to this long neglected part 
of the Alps to find much fault with them for having, with the en- 
thusiasm of discoverers, somewhat unduly exalted it. 

But now the country, though not so hackneyed as Switzerland, 
is much frequented by travellers. Gigantic hotels have not as 
yet risen in it, and the inhabitants have not as yet learnt to 
concentrate all their energies on the task of defrauding the stran 
who come amongst them, so that the Dolomite district is still in 
gome uncivilized. In spite of this drawback, however, a 
a of people visit it every year, and it can no longer be 


them. The Dolomite mountains have sometimes been spoken of 
as though they exceeded in. glory the peaks of Switzerland and 
Savoy ; but in these days, when they no longer possess the dignity 
of being little known, they are not likely to be regarded with such 
unqualified aduiration. They may indeed suffer in general 
estimation from a reaction against the exaggerated enthusiasm 
which was shown about them at a time when there was something 
to boast of in having seen them. It is true that no one will be 
inclined to deny their magnificence, and that the extraordinary 
boldness of the mountain forms must always strike observers; 


_ but when the Dolomite country has become as familiar to English- 
‘men as Switzerland and the mountain region south of it now 


are, it will probably be thought that the peaks and valleys 
which have been so long admired are greatly superior, both in 
grandeur and beauty, to those of the lately discovered region. As 
need hardly be said, there is nothing in the Dolomites to be com- 
pared to the well-known panorama from the Gornergrat; and it 
may be doubted whether any of the valleys approach in beauty 
the Eintisch Thal, the Val Anzasca, or the Val Viola Bormina. 
In spite of the abruptness and wonderful variety of the Dolomite 
clitis, the eye gets weary of the unrelieved crag; and, with eve 
wish to admire, a man who has travelled much in the Alps fin 
himself longing for the great snowfields and mighty glaciers which 
are in his mind indelibly associated with the beauty of high moun- 
tains. It is true that the Dolomites are said to have a glory 
uliarly their own, and belonging to no other peaks whatever. 
t has been several times stated of them, that in certain conditions 
of the atmosphere they show the most wonderful colours, appearing 
blue, green, crimson, and so forth to the spectator, who of course 
is full of rapture, never having looked upon the like before. It is 
impossible to suppose that the travellers who have testified to the 
existence of this phenomenon have beheld with the eye of faith 


_ only; but assuredly these marvellous hues are made manifest 


but very rarely, for a man may watch the Dolomites from 
morn to dusk in all kinds of weather without seeing 
any but the ordinary colours of rocks. It is true that there is a 
wonderful glow over the mountains at sunset, but so there is over 
all high peaks. Such an exceptional occurrence as the appearance 
of these extraordinary tints can hardly be regarded as adding 
greatly to the beauty of this part of the Alps, for what is very rarely 
seen cannot be considered an ordinary characteristic of these peaks. 
Without regard to the colours which so seldom appear, it is certain 
that the Dolomites, from the extraordinary variety of their rock 
forms, will always be much admired by those who care for moun- 
tain scenery ; but probably, when this district is as well known as 
Chamouni and the Oberland are, the enthusiasm which has been 
shown about it will be thought to have been somewhat over- 
strained. 

That before long the Dolomite country will be as well known 
as many parts of Switzerland is by no means improbable, as it lies 
close to a great line of railway, and a road to Italy runs through 
one of its greatest valleys. As has already been stated, a large 
number of travellers now visit it every season, and there is already 
a regular route in the district likely to be followed by most people 
in the same way as the well-known line of travel between Lucerne 
and Martigny is followed —— people who go to Switzerland. 
Those who wish to see the Dolomite country can enter it from the 
south at Trent or Botzen, and reach Cortina to the north ; or they 
may begin with Cortina and reverse this route. Ifthe journey is 
begun from the south, the most pleasant way will probably be found 
to be that which leads from Neumarkt, otherwise called Egna, near 
Botzen, to Cavalese and Predazzo whence the famous Fassa Thal, 
which has so greatly interested geologists, can be visited. From 
Predazzo the road by Paneveggio to San Martino di Cas- 
trozza, destined perhaps at some future day to be as much 
frequented as the Bell Alp or the Auggischhorn. This hamlet, if 
hamlet it can be called, for it consists apparently of an inn and a 
very small church, is in an almost perfect situation, having on one 
side the great cliffs of the Cimon della Pala, and on the other 
widely spreading pine forests, and as it is nearly five thousand feet 
above the sea, the heat, which at times is so oppressive in many 
te of the Dolomites, is comparatively little felt. From San 

artino the road leads down to Primiero, with its curious ruined 
castle, which, as nobody can. get into it, ought certainly to 
engage the attention of the Alpine Club. From Primiero there 
is a mule track ing through rich and smiling valleys to 
the quaint little Italian town of Agordo, and thence the traveller 

ds to Caprile, seeing on his way the view, already famous, 

of the Lago d’ Alleghe overshadowed by the towering cliffs of the 
Civetta. Two mule passes, one of which is much traversed 
during the season, lead to Cortina, which seems likely to become 
the Chamouni of the Dolomites, and is indeed better off than 
Chamouni in one respect, being within easy reach of a railway 
station, At Pieve di Cadore, visited by almost every one who 
to Cortina, there is now a very fair inn, and in the adjacent 
valley of Auronzo there are two of the same kind; so that the 
wanderers who sympathize with Dr. Johnson’s opinions as to that 


which improves any view will not be disappointed. It should be 


on as a. wonderful land known only to a few, but forms . 


part of the territory over which ordinary Alpine travel extends. Now 
hat this ‘region ban lost the balonge te. litte 


added that the route from Cortina to Conegliano is now much 

ret a and seems likely to become a very popular way of reach- 
y: 

he Dolomite district, then, is already so much frequented that 

there is something like an established route through it, and at one 

place in it many travellers congregate. In some respects, however, 
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civilization is still behindhand in this region. People who journey in 
it have to submit to moderate charges, to undergo the privation of 
dining off three or four dishes only, and are not offered she chance 
of overeating themselves at an interminable table-d'héte. The land- 
lords do not display their ae by inventing ten or twelve 
names for vin ordinatre. There will doubtless before long be im- 
provement in these matters, and the traveller will be swindled in 
the manner which experience seems to show that he rather likes. 
Should he be rebellious, he will probably come to the very unjust 
conclusion that those who first described the Dolomite region spoke 
too well of the inhabitants; but if he carries his discontent further 
and adds that the beauty of the country has received more 
ecstatic praise than it deserves, as compared with other parts of 
the Alps, he probably will not be altogether in error. 


LEO XIII. AND HIS CRITICS. 


T must be allowed that as yet the new Pope has won golden 
opinions in all quarters, except one, and it may be added that, 
so far as we have an opportunity of judging, he deserves them. 
The actual facts about the Coronation, as represented in the Italian 
newspapers, which cannot be suspected of any undue leaning to 
the Pat side, certainly redound more to his credit than to that 
of the Government. It seems to be generally admitted that 
Signor Crispi, who has since had to retire from office, was the 
real cause of the ceremony being privately performed in the Sistine 
Chapel. He put pressure on the Pope to —_ out the traditional 

e of a public ceremony on the outer loggia of St. Peter's, 
with the cannon firing from St. Angelo, the crowd shouting in 
the piazza, and all the rest of it. There were obvious reasons, as 
we have before intimated, why His Holiness should hesitate to 
take so pronounced a step at this moment, but he intimated his 
desire to be crowned on the inner balcony of St. Peter's and to give 
his benediction to the multitude in the church, on condition that 
the Italian police would preserve order in the building. This 
request Crispi peremptorily refused, and therefore the arrangements 
made for carrying out theceremony in St. Peter’s were countermanded 
the night before. The general impression in Rome appears to be that 
the Pope had held out an olive branch to the Government, which 


thought he would not make more than outward and formal con- 
cessions, such as might be expected from a man of the world. 
“ He would be disposed to submit more readily to the decrees of 
Providence, should the case arise, but his attachment to the Holy 
See is extreme, his principles of the most absolute nature, his 
firmness indomitable—I might almost say ferocious—all indi- 
cations that he would be incapable of bending to circumstances.” 
Now here we must remark, first, that King Leopold’s estimate 
comes to us through the medium of a doubtless honest, but by no 
means impartial or indifferent reporter ; and secondly that it was 
formed many years ago, during the reign of Gregory XVI., and 
when all the conditions of the situation were wholly different 
from those with which we are, conversant now. As regards the 
first point, it is difficult to know exactly how much may 
have been meant by Pecci’s firm principles and unalterable de- 
votion to the Holy See. It may only mean—what in 
Ratazzi’s eyes, as a professed unbeliever and somewhat 
extreme Radical, must of course have been matter of regret, 
if not of blame—that he was firmly attached to the religious 
principles of Catholicism, or of Christianity ; an Italian states- 
man would hardly care to distinguish between them. But this 
may be taken for granted; the days of unbelieving Popes have 
long since gone by, and no serious man—certainly no religious 
man of any creed—could wish to see them return. The 
practical question is not whether the new Pope is likely to be an 
uncompromising upholder of the principles of the Church; that 
goes without the asking, and no reasonable man will expect or 
desire anything else. What really interests Italians primarily, and 
the Christian world generally, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
is to know whether he will adhere to the narrow, arbitrary, and in 
a very true sense revolutionary programme of Pius IX.’s pontifi- 
cate. But Pius LX. was not yet Pope when King Leopold formed 
his judgment of Pecci. The Italian Revolution, the fall of the 
Temporal Power, the definition of the Immaculate Conception, and 
the long course of ecclesiastical intrigue which culminated in the 
Vatican decrees were as yet not even thought of, and we can infer 
nothing from the words of the King, even if quite accurately 
and fully reported—which seldom happens in such cases—as 
to what expectations he might have entertained of the probable 


| wel of Leo XIII. in 1878. What is evident is that he, as well as. 


tazzi, had formed a very high estimate indeed of the intellectual 


they declined to accept. Whether any semi-official communica-! and moral calibre of the future Pope. It is not always quite clear 


tions have 
doubtful. 
having been sent to His Holiness by the King “through a North 


t the Archbishop of Turin acted as the intermediary 
between the rival potentates on the occasion. Mgr. Gastaldi, we 


may add, is, or was, a fanatical Ultramontane, but he seems to | 


have modified his line lately, and his pastoral on the death of the 
late King did him much credit. That there has been some private 
correspondence between the Pope and King Humbert is, we believe, 
beyond a doubt. The one exception to the favourable estimate 
everywhere expressed of the new pontiff is to be found among 
and as Ultramontane journals could not very 
well attack him, they say as little as they can of any kind on the 
subject. The same reticence is not observed however in the 
spoken comments of the party at Rome, and the rumour of their 
being mixed up with the mutinous proceedings of the Swiss 
Guards is very far from an improbable one. The refusal of 
His Holiness to follow the example of his predecessor in re- 
ceiving quasi-political addresses and making sensational speeches 
in reply has greatly disconcerted the irreconcilables, and his 
2 remark that to maintain the office of “ Senator 
of e” would, under existing circumstances, be “a theatrical 
farce” was too obviously true not to be bitterly resented. We 
are glad, by the by, to observe that he has lost no time in getting 
rid of a nameless abomination which men of all parties ought long 
since to have agreed in summarily disearding. The unhappy 
“ sopranos” who have for centuries been the musical glory and 
moral disgrace of the Papal Choir are sent about their business. 
It seems that the only address of any length which His Holiness 
has yet delivered—in reply to a body of the Roman clergy—dwelt 
mainly on his favourite theme of the relations of the Church to 
civilization. We shall be surprised if the same topic is not 
handled in the forthcoming Encyclical. According to the 
Aligemeine Zeitung, he proposes to send a special envoy to the 
Emperor of Germany to arrange the ecclesiastical difficulties there. 
eanwhile considerable interest attaches to the extracts recently 
ublished by the Gazzetta d'Italia from some old letters of 
Patazzi’s to his wife concerning Cardinal Pecci, whose elevation 
to the Papal throne on the next vacancy he anticipated even then, 
but did not desire. He says that such an election would bea 
matter of grave consideration to him, and expresses his hope that 
Antonelli, whose bitter jealousy of Peeci would prevent it, may 
survive PiusIX. He does not think Pecci’s election would pro- 
duce much alteration in the status quo, but speaks of himas a man of 
undeniable merit, and one who has greatly occupied his thoughts, a 
man of great energy and immense administrative vigour—as illus- 
trated formerly in his conduct at Benevento—united to the gentlest 
disposition. He proceeds to recall his frequent conversations 
about Pecei with King Leopold of ium, who had narrowly 
studied his character when Nuncio at Brussels, and whose sug- 
gestion led to his elevation to the Leopold spoke of his 
remarkable elevation of character, his incorruptibility, and the 


respect he irresistibly inspired in the Belgian Government, but 


d between Pope and King appears still to be ; from Ratazzi’s language, when he is giving us his own opinion, 
he report is denied in the Times of congratulations | and when he is reproducing and endorsing that of his royal friend. 


His H hb | He is apparently speaking for both when he says that Pecci is a 
Italian — while it is explicitly affirmed in Reuter’s tele- | priest whom it is impossible not to honour and admire, and whose 
grams t 


| 


| 


strong political sense is only inferior to his learning. His conduct 
as Archbishop is painted in glowing colours. He is described as 
doing for Perugia what Riario Sforza strove to do for Naples, 
initiating a scientific movement there, and living in the midst of 
his ecclesiastical students, with whom he dines and spends the 
evening. King Leopold added, what we have before had occasion 
to mention, that Pecci is no mean poet, and repeated to Ratazzi 
verses of his “ of a large and nervous style, and very liberal tone of 
thought”; and he considered him intellectually superior to. 
Antonelli. This fact may go far to account for the jealous hostility 
always manifested towards him by the late Cardinal Secretary of 
State, which delayed for some years his entrance into the 
Sacred College, and kept him away trom Rome till after the death 
of his great rival. 

In a word, all the evidence points to a tone of mind and charac- 
ter in Leo XIII. as unlike as can well be conceived to that of 
Pius IX. The shallow, rather flabby, good nature, the insatiable 
craving for flattery, the irrepressible garrulity, the habitual dis- 
taste for anything like systematic study—or indeed for any reading 
at all,—and the light-hearted insouciance which felt as little seruple 
about the obstinate persistence, at all costs, in an obsolete policy as 
about the arbitrary enforcement of a new and impossible dogma— 
all this represents a moral and intellectual constitution the very 
reverse of the sober, cultivated, severe, and statesmanlike gravity of 
the present Pope. The chief fear seems to be lest his contidenee in 
his own judgment should not be equal to its soundness, and lest he 
should suffer himself to be overborne, in more important matters 
than the details of a ceremonial pageant, by the perverse unwisdom 
of the importunate clique of sycophants and fanatics who dominated 
the mind and shaped the policy of his predecessor, and who will as- 
suredly leave no stone unturned to retain or to recover their waning 
influence for mischief. To vulgar flattery indeed Leo XIII. is very 
unlikely to succumb ; he has already pointedly announced his disap- 
provalof “exaggerated sentimentsand manifestations.” Butthe Jesuit 
party will of course do their utmost to make capital out of the 
strict conscientiousness to which all his critics bear witness, by 
urging on him the solemn obligation of maintaining intact all the 
secular or spiritual privileges of his See. Ratazzi’s grounds for 
election remind one rather unpleasantly of Gibbon's 
famous sarcasm that the virtues of the clergy are moreto be dreaded 
than their vices. The real danger lies elsewhere. All absolute 


ious good 
intentions, should also happen to himself; but fis 1 brief reign 
of only three weeks left no time to verify or disprove his fears, 


| 
| 
} 
oe especially if it be a spiritual power over the minds and 
; earts of men, tends to intoxicate and demoralize its possessor, and 
this effect of official exaltation is only too abundantly illustrated 
in the annals of the Papacy. Thus the biographer of Marcellus IL 
i tells us how he was full of alarm lest the Ceteention of cha- 
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Cardinal Sadolet, who knew him intimately, tells us that Cle- 
ment VII., before his elevation, used always to have the Bible in his 
hands and formed many excellent resolutions ; but after he became 
Pope his character graduaily changed, and his whole pontificate 
was a series of mistakes prompted by his constant effort 
to evade the assembling of a Council, which he well knew to be 
imperatively required, and yet hated and feared. Cardinal Caraffa 
was a zealous and urgent advocate of searching reformation in the 
Church, but Paul IV. showed nothing of this reforming zeal, and 
never even dreamt of recalling the Council of Trent, which had _ 
been suspended, though he knew it afforded the only hope of | 
stemming the rapid advance of Protestantism ; the advancement of | 
his nephews and the strengthening of the Inquisition were his chief 
cares. Panvinio describes the complete moral transformation of 
his successor, Pius [V., after attaining to the Papacy, and how 
from having been humane, tolerant, and unselfish, he became . 
sionate, avaricious, and jealous, and when once he had got rid of 
the detested Council of Trent gave himself up without check to 
his evil ions. Many other examples might be cited, but 
enough has been said to show from what quarter danger is to be 
looked for in appraising the good intentions of a newly elected 
Pope. One safeguard indeed, which was wanting in the sixteenth 
century, is provided by the circumstances of our own day, when 
no ruler in Church or State, however exalted his position, can 
altogether withdraw himself from the salutary control of public 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN FRESHMEN, 


Md ae position of a Freshman is Fw i rather trying, but in 
America it seems to be almost intolerable. There is, it ap- 
, a college at a place called Princetown, and at this college it 
1s thought great fun to “haze” the freshmen. “ Hazing” is a 
Kind of practical joking which has often been a favourite sport in 
the British army. It answers well enough to the bear-baiting of 
early times, as opposed to the “ bear-fights ” in which the modern 
fair do not always disdain to take a hand. The amusement is all 
on one side. e victim is dragged out of bed, and driven, like a 
person, through puddles and marshy ground, seeking dry 
places, but not finding any. He is afterwards shaved, one of his 
whiskers, if he has whiskers, is cut off, and he is allowed to find his 
way home in the best way he can. If one could accept the schoolboy’s 
account of Edward II. as correct—“ they shaved him with ditch- 
water till he died "—Edward II. might be considered the Royal 
proto-martyr of “hazing.” A recent event at Princetown shows 
that freshmen there are not always ready to put up with insults 
quietly, and indicates certain differences between University 
life in England and in the United States. A sophomore 
named age seem to be second year men), 
with his friends and allies, “hazed” one Lane, a fresh- 
man. So far did they carry the joke that Lane must have 
heen hardly recognizable by his dearest and nearest relative. 
When he had persuaded the other freshmen that he was indeed 
the Lane they knew, they planned revenge. Eight of them 
masked themselves, like those singular Spanish students who are 
diverting Paris, and broke into the rooms of Mr. Atterbury. He 
was sitting with a friend, one Carter, and the infuriated freshmen 
bound the pair to chairs, and shaved them neatly. When Atter- 
bury got loose, “ shooting began,” revolvers were fired, blood was 
shed, and Atterbury seems to have been badly wounded. 

With the exception of the shooting, things like the “ hazing” of 
Lane have been done in English Universities. Unpopular men 
have been consigned to that singularly convenient oo of water in 
@ certain quadrangle. Great quantities of “hay ” have been made, 
by the easy process of P mags. up all the furniture in a room on the 
table, and reversing the positions of books and boots. These 
sports are perhaps less io than they once were. “There are 
our yo barbarians all at play,” Mr. Arnold says in a fine 
passage about Oxford, but they play less at “drawing” their 
neighbours than they used to do. Petards may occasionally 
be fixed on the doors of disagreeable tutors, but only, according to 
unwritten but understood laws, in the early part of the month of 
November. The great difference between the English Universities 
and the American ones in the matter of horse-play is this—that 
freshmen in England are unmolested. Long ago, perhaps twenty 
years ago, it was not uncommon, in very darkened colleges, to try 
to hoax freshmen. They were expected to go and see the Term 
divide, and so forth. But jokes, as Byron says of religion, begin 
to wear out after some centuries. No one invents new hoaxes, 
and the ancient tricks grow unendurably tedious. No freshman 
need now dread anything more annoying than a pressing invitation 
to join the Volunteer corps. _—- 

he modern freshman at Oxford, relieved from the pressure of 
hoaxes and hazes, and left a good deal to himself, develops, with pleas- 
ing uniformity, into one of four or five types. If he comes from a 
large school where he had many friends, he is certain at first to pass a 
good deal of his time out of college. He and his freshmen acquaint- 
ances remind one of the singular marriage customs of savage groups. 
They all gooutside their own colleges for their friends, just as sav 
go outside the circle of theirown group for their wives. Thus strains 
of out-college blood, so to apes and of unwonted customs, are 


imported at the beginning of the autumn Term into halls and 
quads. As time goes on the freshman falls back on acquaintances 
within his own walls, sees less of his distant comrades, and con- | 


tracts that general suspicion of and aversion to out-college men, 
as such, which will become one of the strongest traits in his 
character. When he is not with his alien friends reviving the 
memory of school days and of old cricket-matches, the fresh- 
man is apt to feel “lost and lonely.” He is a little 
oppressed by the extreme politeness and distant courtesy of his 
seniors. They make no very warm advances, for no one can be 
sure how the freshman may turn out. He is invited to a great 
many breakfast parties, where he always meets with precisely the 
same fare. He hears a great deal of talk about the Torpids, and 
boating matters generally, and is surprised that no one ever mentions 
the studies of the place. He feels that his remarks about boating 
can be worth but little, and, as a rule, he says very little. Possibly 
he is surprised by the entire absence of that brilliant humour for 
which he has conceived the Universities to be famous. Like 
Colonel Newcome at the “ Cave of Harmony,” he wonders where the 
wits may be. Meanwhile his own University character is slowly 
and painfully forming itself, and he is drifting in the direction of 
athletics, or of reading, or of lounging, or of playing on musical 
instruments—which perhaps is the same thing as lounging—or of 
making roads, and sitting at the feet of Professors of Art. 

The ordinary freshman allows circumstances to carry him in this 
direction or that, and becomes as much a creature of his environ- 
ment as if he were employed to illustrate a theory of evolution. 
His chief fear is that he may transgress some rule of etiquette. 
He feels it difficult not to address his tutor as “sir.” He is not 
sure when he should shake hands with people. He fears that he 
has infringed some rule by sitting in too high a place in hall. He 
thinks it a fine thing to speak at the Union. The original fresh- 
man is the very reverse of all this. [Le is determined to be 
himself, and his motto is, “ What say they? let them say.” 
Very soon “they say” a good deal, and this is perhaps what 
he wants. He comes up from a private school, or from the 
bosom of an Evangelical family, and at once begins to distinguish 
himself. Noone knows anything about him at first; but he is 
soon sufficiently notorious. Perhaps he is argumentative and 
literary. He asks questions in lecture, and insists on flying to 
first principles. In his very earliest college essay he advocates 
the division of property, or peyeamys or the infliction of capital 
punishment on heretics. He goes to public meetings, and 
poses as a strong partisan of vivisection, or as a person with views 
of his own about the future of Constantinople. Another favourite 
eccentricity is to sit up all night reading the Poems and Ballads 
of Mr. Swinburne aloud to sympathetic friends, and drinking to 
the Revolution in absinthe. 

When the original freshman is not argumentative and “ad 
vanced,” he is either fast or esthetic. Sometimes he is both, and 
always heis extravagant. He does not show himself twice in the 
same coat. His rooms do not easily contain his wardrobe. 
His neckties challenge observation, and battle criticism. He 
hunts thrice a week, and plays tennis on the other days. 
He declines to play at any less exciting game of cards 
than baccarat. Te begins to give dinner-parties in the second 
week of his first term. He has tradesmen from town to 
decorate his rooms. He declares that he finds it hard to 
live up to the level of his Rhodian tiles and Anatolian cups and 
saucers. This sort goes not to chapel at all, and to lectures but 
rarely. One result of this policy is that the fast freshman makes 
himself a name in his first term. Ladies are anxious to know him, 
and to drink tea out of his Anatolian cups. He thinks of giving a 
dance in his rooms, but finds that there are difficulties in the way 
of that project. The worst of his system of living is that he soon 
has no more worlds left to conquer. The Universities are small 
os. When an argumentative freshman has contradicted the 

Tead of his house on a question inthe Head’s special province, when 
he has published a volume of improper verses, and failed to get the 
Newdigate or the Chancellor's prize poem, he has shot his bolt. 
When public amazement is exhausted and the patience of caleu- 
lating tradesmen is outworn, the fast freshman finds his career 
closing sadly. Both have had a short life and a merry one, and 
are left behind in the race by less original characters. It is not 
impossible that both would have been the better for a little 
“hazing.” If the long locks of the revolutionary ~P had been 
clipped, his folly might have gone out of him. If the dandy 
had been dragged through muddy places, he might have 
repented him of the error of his ways. This sort of 
compulsory reformation should be got over at school. Perhaps 
American schoolboys are too much grown up, and American 
students too much like schoolboys. Their free use of revolvers, in 
any case, is a feature in University life which it is undesirable to 
imitate, so long, at least, as shooting at sight is not usually prac- 
tised in English political life. In America, early dexterity with the 
derringer may be usefully acquired at college, and the custom of 
“hazing” may have its practical advantages. With all his 
vagaries the American freshman seems a better sort of fellow than 
the Spanish student. He may be as bloodthirsty as the duelling 
German, or more so, but he would not go to a foreign capital with 
nothing but a guitar and a masquerading dress. He would not be 
a strolling advertisement; and if he ever serenades Mr. Longfellow, 
it is not with that too professional skill which the young men 
from Salamanca have been displaying in the house of Victor 
Hugo. 
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A MINIATURE PARLIAMENT. 


4 countries have undergone so many changes of rulers as 
Malta. Phcenicians, Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, 
and Arabs, all held it in turn before the close of the ninth century 
of our era. Since Roger the Norman in 1090 drove out the 
Moslems the series of Christian dynasties has included German 
emperors, Aragonese kings, French princes, and Spanish dons. 
History records few stranger transactions than that by which in 
1350 the islanders freed themselves from the grasp of Don 
Gonsalvo Monroi, to whom they had been pledged by King Martin 
of Sicily for 30,000 florins; but not even by buying their own 
freedom and taking themselves out of pawn did they secure inde- 
pendence ; and when in 1530 the knights of Rhodes were seeking 
8 new habitation, Malta was given up to them by Charles V. at 
percorn rent of a falcon to the King or the Viceroy of Sicily. 

For the first time in their existence, perhaps, the Maltese en- 
joved the blessings of home rule under the sovereignty of the Grand 
aster, but we have no reason to suppose that they were satis- 
fied with what was only a tyranny tempered by the Inquisition. 
Even Roger the Norman respected the conscientious scruples of 
such Mahommedans as remained after his conquest; but the 
order of St. John enforced the strictest orthodoxy, and before 
the French expelled the Knights and the Inquisition with them, 
Malta had become what she is still, more completely Romish than 
Rome itself. Even under the English flag the people are less in- 
fluenced by English modes of thought and English enlightenment 
than many a community in whose government England has no 
voice. The experiment, first tried in 1849, of calling together a 
local legislative body would be more interesting from a political 
int of view if free discussion involved equal freedom in decision. 

t the members of the Government are always ranged on one 
side and the elected members of the Assembly on the other, and 
the Government, having a majority of votes, can always carry its 
measures. It may be questioned whether the existence of a per- 
manent Opposition is to be attributed to the impotence of the local 
vote, or whether it is not rather to be accounted for by the reli- 
ious and social condition of the native electors. When education 
reached the lowest classes we may hope for clearer political 
views among them ; meanwhile it is curious to notice that, though 
all educated Maltese talk Italian, many French, and most English, 
yet not one of these languages is the vernacular. A dialect of 
Arabic—till within the last few years unwritten and unstudied— 
prevails among the whole population, and is preferred for conversa- 
tion by the members of every private family. Thus far, indeed, its 
existence has been ignored by the successive rulers of Malta; but 
not the less it exists, and the traveller on his way homeward from 
the East is surprised to find himself understood when he uses 
words picked up in the bazaars of Cairo or Damascus. The 
debates of the local Parliament are carried on, however, either in 
Italian or English ; and the stranger present at a sitting has often 
the J sesame of hearing Southern eloquence in his own 
Northern tongue, and of listening to English spoken with a gram- 
matical correctness and a distinctness of utterance which he might 
miss in the House of Commons at home. Some members of the 
Council, however, refuse to speak in English; it ia not easy to see 
on what grounds, for English js not more foreign to the native 
Arabic than Italian. 
Italian only is employed; but difficulties constantly occur, and 
many other questions turn upon this one of language. In edu- 
cation particularly the necessity, hitherto deemed insuperable, of 
teaching Italian rather than Maltese has had a retarding effect on 
the growth of the young idea. With the help of t natural 
abilities, many of the islanders have Peet in obtaining pro- 
minent places in politics, commerce, and the arts; but it is con- 
fessed by all Maltese of enlightenment that the bulk of the popu- 
lation is sunk in a condition of almost hopeless ignorance. It 
might have been supposed that, with Arabic for a foundation, and 
with Italian and English as early acquisitions, the young Maltese 
would have been turned to account in our administration of 
more distant and more purely Oriental countries; but we have 
never heard that a single native of these islands has entered the 
Civil Service in India, although scores, perhaps hundreds, are 
interpreters in English consuiates and mercantile offices through- 
out the Levant, and every second courier and dragoman is a 


tese. 

The “ Council of Government,” as it is called, assembles daily 
between November and June, in the Governor's palace at Valetta. 
It is composed of eighteen members, of whom ten are appointed by 
the Crown, being the holders of such offices as that of Crown Ad- 
vocate, Collector of Customs, or Treasurer, and including the 
Governor himself, who is thus at once Sovereign, Speaker, and 
Prime Minister. All the Government offices are open to natives, 
except those of Chief Secretary and of Auditor; and of the nine 
members of the Council now sitting on the official side, only two 
others besides the general commanding are English. On the oppo- 
site side all the elected members are natives. include one 
Roman Catholic priest, two ecclesiastics only being allowed to sit at 
the same time, together with three lawyers, and several members of 
the old Maltese nobility of which we heard so much at the time 
of the Prince of Wales's visit. The seventeen or eighteen titles 
conferred by the Grand Masters, and the eight or nine conferred by 
Popes, or other foreign potentates which have representatives in 
the island, belong to families of considerable antiquity, and, 
from their wealth, of considerable political power. But their 
titles only date from the last century, with the exception 
of two baronies—oue created by Ferdinand of Aragon in 1372, 


| difficult to say. 


In the judicial tribunals and the schools- 


and the other by Charles II. of Sicily in 1695. Whether in 
the Blue-Book promised on the subject of the Maltese nobility any 
more direct method of representing them at the Council board or 
of recognizing them officially will be recommended it would be 
Meanwhile they are able to make themselves 
heard, and have perhaps more influence on affairs than at any 
previous period of their aristocratic existence. 
The — of the Governor is situated on the brow of the noble 
ninsula which Valetta crowns. Built in 1571 by Peter del 
onte, Grand Mastes, it contains, like so many houses in the same 
city, a series of fine apartments, designed rather for coolness in 
summer than comfort in winter. They are decorated in the 
“rococo” fashion which prevailed after the first blush of the 
Renascence had passed away, and before classical architecture was 
atiected. Two fine, but hardly picturesque, courtyards are sur- 
rounded by a series of corridors and galleries which contain not 
only pictures and portraits of Grand Masters and other potentates, 
but a magnificent collection of ancient arms and armour, in many 
respects almost worthy to rival that in the Tower of London, and 
comprising nearly a hundred suits of complete mail. From the 
corner of the principal court a magnificent marble staircase of in- 
genious design, winding at an easy slope, conducts the stranger to 
one of these galleries. Half way up, in a recess, his feelings of awe 
at the august presence of viceroyalty are quickened by the sight of 
the books in which visitors to “their Excellencies” record their 
names. At the top he finds himself at once near a tall mahogany 
door, where an imposing official, accompanied by soldiers, mes- 
sengers, and the other attendants appropriate to a Court, gives him 
admission after certain formalities and a caution as to breaking 
silence. The Council sits in the Tapestry Hall, a chamber some 
sixty feet long and, perhaps, not less than thirty-five in height. 
The walls bear the Gobelins hangings which give a name to the 
chamber, They are of good design and in brilliant preservation, 
though a hundred and fifty years have passed since they left the 
loom. The eye seeks in vain for signs of the English domination. 
The roof is supported by cross beams carved and gilt, as well as the 
panels between ; but the patterns employed are without political 
significance. Above the tapestry and below the cornice there is a 
zone filled with emblems more or less warlike—shields, cuirasses, 
and trophies of arms—but they allude only to the extinct glories 
of the order of St. John, and are completed at the further 
end of the room, where we should look for the Queen’s arms, 
by a vast crucifix, standing out with startling distinctness 
just above the throne of the Governor. Even the carpet, 
where one might — Axminster or Glasgow, is apparently 
contemporary with the tapestry, and bears the golden fleur 
de lis of old France. The most English feature in the room 
is a set of desks for the deputies, of new varnished yellow 
oak, which must at some not very remote perisd have left 
their native Tottenham Court Road. On the right of the spec- 
tator sit the Ministers. On the left—that is, on the Governor's 
right—are the elected members. The Governor himself is sup- 
rted behind by two gentlemen in gorgeous uniforms, and fortified 
in front by two secretaries. He is in plain clothes, but wears the 
diamond star of some exalted order on his breast. Dignified as is 
his position, nevertheless he is not to be envied. He is set on 
high to be spoken against, like Naboth the Jezreelite; and it 
almost makes the visitor's hair stand on end to hear the whole 
character of the Government, including its august head, called 
in question in a torrent of warm eloquence. The orator sits 
on the Opposition side. His appearance is foreign, but his 
English is excellent, and neither the heat of passion nor 
the alien tongue can disguise the rich tones of his Southern 
voice. As he proceeds, the subject under discussion is gradu- 
ally unfolded. The old question of language is at the bottom 
of it. Somebody has made a deposition in a Maltese court 
of law. The case has gone on appeal to the Home Government, 
and the deposition has been translated by an official whom the 
speaker does not hesitate to denounce as having given certain 
sentences or certain words a turn such as materially to alter their 
meaning. You are carried away in spite of yourself while he 
speaks. His manner is as good as his voice. An air of injured 
innocence is followed by an outburst of generous indignation, and 
that again by an appeal to the eternal principles of right and 
justice. Only a person accustomed to such a power of words 
could see that the honourable gentleman has no case; that all 
these flowers of rhetoric and refinement of action are only em- 
"scam to cover the nakedness of the pn ; and, having per- 
ps never heard your native tongue used for any greater oratorical 
effort than a sermon in the Abbey or a financial statement, you 
are quite carried away in spite of yourself. It is with feelings by 
no means favourable to your countrymen that you see a member 
of the Government rise to reply. The voice is somewhat low. 
The words do not come wes 4 There is a total absence of 
gesticulation. But in an instant the whole edifice of the 
previous speech is toppled over, as it were, and disappears. After 
all, * ae reflect, English common sense is better than any amount 
of Southern eloquence. The speaker has evidently the judicial 
faculty born in him, as in all Englishmen, and is not to be disturbed 
from his English centre by all the most fervid declamation to be 
found in ta. As you go out you feel satisfied that, after all, it 
is well these people should be ruled by an English majority, and 
with a laudable patriotic pride you inquire the name of the Minister. 
That, you are told, is Signor $o-and'So, a Maltese gentleman, from 
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TRUSTEES’ CHURCHES. 


founders and to bodies of Five Trustees. Even by this Act the 
private founder could only be admitted in default of the action of 


AS ten years ago, just at the end of the Session, Bishop | the patron, to whom the option of building was always in the first 


Wilberforce succeeded in hurrying through Parliament an | 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill differing in two material conditions from 
the celebrated statute of 1851. No one paid the slightest attention 
to the Bill in its progress, and every one has accepted the pro- | 
visions of the Act as of permanent force. The Bishop was an | 
experienced observer of human nature, especially of clerical human | 
nature, and knew that the claims of history or language would not | 
count for much against a social crotchet or prejudice. Certain | 
incumbents of district churches in the diocese of Oxford and else- 
where did not like—or, as was whispered, their wives did not like 
—the designation of Perpetual Curates. There were, it was said, 
troublesome mistakes as to precedence at country dinner parties. 
Mrs. Vicar was “ taken down” first, though her husband “ was 
only a curate last year, and you, my love, were the senior clergy- 
manintheroom.” Accordingly the shrewd Bishop decided thatthere 
should be a general brevet promotion for all pe tual curates, 
and the result is seen in a chaos of “ vicars” rt tr the 
English Church. Whose “ vicars” they are no one asks 
them, and they do not care. Many of the newly formed ecclesi- 
astical districts are ancient hamlets or townships with names 
of their own, thus escaping from the too visible tutelage of a 
patron saint; and these cures, whose designations have a mellowed 
sound as of an ancient date, form the connecting medium between 
the historical vicarage and the modern “ new parish,” so that the 
old landmarks of ecclesiastical condition are completely obliterated. 
This, however, is no solitary instance of the confusion of different 
institutions under a common name in the progress of Church legis- 
lation. The newly designated vicarages themselves are not all of 
the same character, and do not all rest on the same founda- 
tion. Of one special class of these churches it is our object 
now to speak, and in the existence, of this exceptional class is 
found the partial truth which underlies a curious error in popular 
opinion tv which we recently referred. To draw general conclu- 
sions from particular premisses, especially when the particular case 
chances to be within the knowledge of the speaker, is a very 
favourite form of argument; and the dogma that all district 
churches are by law dependent on the voluntary system for repairs 
exactly resembles the position which we remember to have toon 
stoutly maintained in a Hampshire parish a generation since, that 
all bishops wear blue ribbons. The late rector was seen to bear 
such a decoration above his lawn sleeves, and the old clerk had 
with some difficulty secured the acceptance of his explanation of 
the phenomenon, when the bishop of the diocese came to hold a 
Contirmation, and from that day not Garter himself would have 
been listened to on the question. 

The advance of the movement which may be described by the 
gone name of Church Extension has been intimately associated 
om its earliest stages with the progress of ecclesiastical con- 
troversy; and its course has been marked here and there by fierce 
conflicts on what are now almost forgotten battle-tields, No 
party feeling can any longer be excited by the mention of a 
*‘ Trustees’ Church,’ which, as some of our older readers know, 
was once held sufficient to make the ghost of a dead rector walk. 
What wanderings in the wilderness may be hinted at by the oftice 
of a “ Trustee for forty years” is known perhaps to the dwellers 
in Shoreditch and Haggerston, where alone this peculiar title 
appears to survive; the mystical number of “ Five Trustees” 
being held in more extended observance, whether its meaning be 
understood or not. We must ask the indulgence of our readers if 
we are obliged to take them back to the dreary days when the 
Christian Year had not been published, and when George IV. 
was over all persons and in all causes within these his dominions 
supreme. Lord Eldon was Chancellor; high and dry orthodoxy, 
tempered by port and pluralities, kept up the traditions of Church 
and State in the parishes; the Establishment was “ dying of its 
dignity”; and amidst this apathetic state of things the Evan- 
ical body, small, resolute, united, and enthusiastic, was pressing 
onward: under the standard of a “Gospel ministry.” The great 
Church Building Acts of 1818 and 1819 were based on 
the existing order, patrons and rectors holding the key to 
every new arrangement, and barring every entrance, till in June 
1824 the first breach was made, and the assailants secured their 
earliest position by 5 Geo. IV. c. 103. Shut in by restrictions and 
safeguards, it became just possible for private churchmen to obtain 
the right of nomination to new churches built by them; but the 
“Three Trustees ” under this Act could only hold their privilege 
for forty years, the presentation then reverting to the incumbent or 
patron of the parish. Little for the growing needs of | 
populations was likely to influencea Parliament which had indeedin 
that month thrown out the Bill for the ruin of the great ecclesiastical 
foundation of St. Katharine near the Tower, but only to carry it 
by a majority of four to one in the following year. In the next 
Parliament, elected in 1826, a further advance was gained, and the 
right of patronage in perpetuity was granted in certain cases to 
_— founders of endowed chapels by an Act of 1827,7 & 8 
eorge 1V.c. 72. To this Act we shall have occasion again to 
refer, A notice in Mr. Wilberforce’s Diary shows that the 
Church Commissioners sought unsuccessfully to secure an exten- 
sion of their powers in 1829, and it was not till after the election 
of the Parliament which carried the Reform Bill that the really 
operative Trustees’ Act, 1 & 2 William IV. c. 38, was passed in 
October 1831, and the right to nominate to new churches built in 


populous or outlying places was secured in permanence to private 


instance reserved. 

It is not necessary to follow in detail the mass of subsequent 
legislation by which the whole, or nearly the whole, of the dis- 
tricts assigned to these and other new churches, under whatever 
Act erected, have become independent benefices or new parishes; 
nor is it of any practical use to inquire how far the acquisition by 
law of this parochial character may have affected the restrictions 
of their original constitution. One point alone requires distinct 
mention, illustrating as it does the vexatious jealousy with which 
the Trustees’ Church was hampered by vested interests. It was 
not till 1844 that the legal right of solemnizing marriages in these 
churches was secured by 7 & 8 Victoria, c. 56, and it was neces- 
sary to make this Act retrospective in order to cover marriages 
performed in ignorance of the exceptional disability. It would 
almost seem as if, to the mind of the Hanoverian Church of Eng- 
land, the paliadium of its existence was a rector’s surplice fee. 
We do not of course mean to say that in such cases no regard 
ought to have been paid to the interests of existing in- 
cumbents. We mean that the legislation of those days toek 
a flight far beyond that moderate and reasonable position. 
Baptisms and other offices might be performed in a ‘Trustees’ 
Church, provided always that the fees, save by special indulgence, 
were duly handed over to the parochial incumbent ; but the more 
profitable source of fees arising from marriages could not be 
allowed to be collected at second hand, and to the Trustees’ Church 
the very sight of a bride was forbidden. It was, to use a phrase 
now familiar in educational language, a “ private-adventure ” 
church, and as such it was viewed with disfavour when it could 
no longer be prohibited, and, as a fortress of an invading army 
built within the sacred parochial limits, it was necessarily left to 
victual and maintain its garrison from its own resources. Thus 
the Trustees’ Church had never from the first any claim on the 
rates ; and from these exceptional cases popular ignorance has con- 
structed a rule which writers who ought to know better have fre- 
quently accepted as universal. 

The legislative substitute for the Church-rate in these cases was 
a complicated and obviously insufficient contrivance. Inde- 
pendently of the endowment of the minister, a separate capital 
sum of five per cent. on the total cost of the building was to be 
invested as a repair fund, and five per cent. on this was to be 
annually reserved from the pew-rents for repairs. Thus the annual 
reserve of 1ol. 11s. 3d. in this year’s accounts of a church in 
Chelsea shows an original building cost of 4,225/. The “expenses 
of Divine Service,” as distinct from repairs, including salaries of 
clerk, &c., were to be defrayed out of the pew-rents as a first 
charge, the residue only to be paid to the minister of the church 
by the churchwardens, of whom one was to be elected by the 

w-renters,a body thus expressly constituted to take the place 
held by the ratepaying constituency in parish churches. A flaw 
in the working of machinery upon this singular model prolonged 
indefinitely a controversy which embittered the closing years of 
Mr. Wilberforce’s life; and no more graphic illustration could be 
given of the unrelenting hostility which the Trustees’ Acts move- 
ment experienced than that which the last volume of his biography 
presents. The vicar of Hendon, his opponent, died not lon 
since, after an incumbency of sixty-four years, surviving, it woul 
appear, to see a long dispute settled in favour of Mr. Wilberforce’s 
representatives, and against himself. 

“The Church of St. Paul, Mill Hill, was built,” as Mackeson’s 
Guide notices, “by Mr. Wilberforce in 1832, and funds are being 
raised ” (1876) “to restore it in his memory.” This “chapel ” 
he prepared to build in 1828, under the provisions of the Act of 
1827 ands mentioned, by which the patronage in perpetuity 
could be secured to him. Into the progress of the controvers 
which followed we do not enter, but the work was hindered till 
the Act of 1831 had repealed and replaced the patronage clause of 
1827; and, when the deeds were at last prepared, the founder's 
health was so feeble that he could not inspect them. He had, 
however, deposited with his bankers 200/. for the repairing capital 
required by the Act, the total cost of the building being thus 
shown as 4,000/, By some error his solicitor, without his know- 
ledge, only invested 180/; and, from this apparent flaw, though 
corrected by a new deed of endowment, the vicar of Hendon 
raised a claim to the patronage of the chapel, which was not 
“opened ” till a few days after the death of Mr. Wilberforce. As 
the legal question was still ss when his Life was published 
in 1838, and as his sons have used the word “opened” and not 
“consecrated,” it is probable that the consecration was delayed, 
“the minister named by him (the vicar) continuing to officiate.” 
The Clergy List, which from its commencement had assigned the 

tronage to the vicar, now gives in his place the names of two 

men. 

Tt is searcely n to explain that the general name of 
Trustees’ Churches is not intended to cover all benefices to which 
the nomination is vested in Trustees; but, in the midst of the 
intricacies of ecclesiastical legislation, even such simple informa- 
tion may be useful. A City rectory, the great value of which 
bears witness to its having escaped the Fire, finds itself oddly 
grouped with a number of modern “ new parishes” by the accident 
of its advowson being vested in “‘ Five Trustees”; while elsewhere 
local acts, deeds of gift, and ordinary wills and settlements have 

laced many advowsons permanently or Segey in trust. 
Bther trusts have been created for the express object of purchasing 
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or of otherwise holding advowsons, the Simeon Trustees being the 
best known instance; and in all these cases it depends on the 
terms of the trust whether the patronage is merely private or 
“ public ” in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ sense of the term— 
i.e. ex officio and unmarketable. All the churches vested in trustees 
under the Act of 1331 are held to belong to the latter class, and 
share the advantages given to it in the distribution of the common 
fund. Perhaps the most complete instance of ecclesiastical arrange- 
ment in this form is to be found at Birkenhead, where forty years 
ago asingle church, poorly endowed and in — patronage, sup- 
plied the wants of a population of 2,500, and where the subsequent 
work of church extension seems to have been entirely carried out 
under the Trustees’ Acts. 

It will be observed that the security for the maintenance of a 
church built under the Act of 1831 rests legislatively on two 
financial assumptions ; one, that a perennial and universal supply 
of funds would be derived from pew-rents; the other, that an in- 
come of about two-fifths per cent. on the original building cost, 
accruing from interest and pew-rents, would prove adequate for all 
necessary repairs. 
our readers can judge for themselves. In the case of one 
church already mentioned, in a poor district adjacent to a very 
wealthy neighbourhood, the whole of the present pew-rents are 
inadequate to maintain the repairs and necessary expenses of the 
fabric and services ; and, but for some very scanty contributions 
from quarterly collections, the churchwardens would have no 
“residue ” whatever to pay over to the incumbent, whose “ endow- 
ment,” it is to be hoped, is not confined to the munificent “ one 
thousand pounds at least secured upon lands or money in the 
Funds” which the Legislature enjoined for his comfort and sus- 
tenance. We believe that the revived operation of the Forty 
Years’ Trust Act of 1824 at Haggerston has been an arrangement 
made by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to encourage the build- 
ing of churches within the area of the Finsbury Prebend, the pro- 
visions of the Act having otherwise expired by lapse of time or 
failed in experience. Very few churches were ever built under its 
sanction. But the whole face of ecclesiastical affairs has changed 
since this group of statutes gave a position to voluntary action in 
the Established Church. Trustees’ Churches are no longer fortified 
camps, but are incorporated in the general system. varying only 
from other churches in the accident of patronage. Pew-rents are 
viewed with growing disfavour, and are gradually, but surely, 
dying out; and the “expenses contingent to the performance of 
Divine Service” cannot be measured by the uniform standard of 


Of the soundness of these two principles | 


was opened to traffic so long ago as 1826, four-and-twenty years 
before the period from wl ich Professor Bodio’s statistics start ; 
in the interval the great railway mania had occurred, the Marquess 
| of Dalhousie had begun the Indian network, and in the United 
| States also the work of improving the communications had been 
taken in hand. Yet at the end of the four-ard-twenty years the 
world could show barely 18,630 miles of line, just the aggregate 
length existing to-day in the United Kingdom alone. Another five- 
and-twenty years elapse, and the mileage is-all but decupled. The 
| constantly increasing rapidity of construction is shown by the 
following figures. Between 1850 and 1860 the length annually 
added to the previously existing systems averaged 7,600 kilos ; 
between 1860 and 1870 the average had risen to 10,600 kilos; 
between 1870 and 1875 it was as much as 16,400 kilos. In other 
words, the average annual increment was more than doubled; and 
if we were to compare the period 1871-75 with the five years 
1861-65, we should tind the rate of increase much greater. If we 
take the whole quarter of a century, we find that the yearly 
growth averaged 10,560 kilos, or 6,558 miles. 

These facts help to explain the extraordinary development of 
trade during the past quarter of a century. We see in India during 
times of famine how the existence of a railway in an affeeted 
district makes the work of relief practicable by facilitating the 
import and distribution of food, whereas the absence of a railway 
renders the destitution almost unmanageable. In the same way, 
the vast improvement effected in international communications has 


sufficiency known to the Hanoverian age, even though the gold- | 


laced hat and gorgeous coat of the beadle, without which even the 
——— ideal of a church was once incomplete, be now dis- 
carded as an extravagant vanity. A new condition of things requires 
new energies to meet its requirements; and even a dull epitome 
of Acts of Parliament may be worth consideration if it leads 
to a clearer estimate of the present position and duties of church- 
men, in place of a lazy acquiescence in what are called existing 
a and of a vague satisfaction with that “admirable 
parochial system” concerning which it is doubtful whether, on 
examination, its supporters or its assailants would be found 
possessed of the less amount of accurate knowledge. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works, in the extraordinary pro- 
ceedings against the incumbent of All Saints, Lambeth, to whic) 
we have referred in a former article, has not even the shadowy 
excuse for its claim on the clergyman’s personal property which 
might perhaps be alleged in the case of a Trustees’ Church. 
Churches of this class were originally, as we have said, in some 
sense private enterprises, the responsibility indeed resting on the 
founders, and not on the clergymav. But All Saints, Lambeth, is 
a church not belonging to this class, having been built under the 
original Acts of George III, and thus resting on the legal basis 
of the Church-rate. Within the last few days Mr. Partridge has 
finally refused at the Southwark Police Court to issue a distress 
warrant upon Dr. Lee's goods at the instance of the Board of Works. 
No other decision could reasonably have been anticipated; but Mr. 
Partridge took occasion, before giving it, to place the action of the 
Board in a very clear light by asking why proceedings were not 
taken to sell the building itself under the provisions of the Act 
constituting the Board. If an attempt is made, as appears not 
unlikely, to compel the issue of a distress warrant by mandamus 
from a higher court, some answer must be found to this very 

rtinent inquiry; and the status of a district church, as to the 

iability for its repair as a consecrated and therefore unmarketable 
building, must become the subject of precise legal definition. 


THE WORLD'S RAILWAYS. 


ROFESSOR BODIO, the head of the Italian General Sta- 

tistical Office, has lately published some statistics upon the 
extension, cost, and working of railways throughout the world 
which are both interesting and in many respects highly suggestive. 
It appears from these that in 1850 the length of lines open 
all over the earth was no more than 30,000 kilometres; in 
1875 it was as much as 294,000 kilos. In the quarter of a 
century, therefore, the mileage had been multiplied nearly ten 
times. These figures bring out very clearly the extreme 
slowness with which in the beginning railways were constructed, 
and the extraordinary haste with which they have since been 
pushed on. The-tirst English line, the Stockton and Darlington, 


exampled rapidity. 


made the indefinite multiplication of international dealings natural 
and inevitable. It has done much more. It has made the coloni- 
zation of the Mississippi Valley and of Australia possible. Without 
the application of steam to locomotion both by sea aud land, the 
Irish exodus and the German emigration would have been im- 
possible, the occupation of the centre and Far West of the American 
Continent and of the Australian colonies could not have been 
accomplished in so brief a space of time, the discovery 
of gold in California and Victoria could not have been utilized 
so rapidly, and consequently the marvellous results of these 
changes could not have been compressed into half the lifetime 
of a single generation. More particularly do the figures we have 
cited explain the great development of the iron industry. The 
construction of railways at the rate of six thousand tive hundred 
and odd miles every year for a whole quarter of a century obvi- 
ously required an immense supply of iron, not only for rails, but 
also for engines and carriages. And, as iron was taking the place 
of wood in shipbuilding at the same time, was being largely used 
in sheathing the sides of war vessels, and was being applied in the 
form of machinery to an unprecedented extent, the development 
which this branch of industry underwent all over the world was 
inevitable. As is well known, railway-making has received a great 
check since 1873, and many economists are inclined to think that 
it will never resume its former activity. They argue that the 
railway system of the more advanced countries, both as regards 
machinery and communications, is now so nearly complete that it 
will in future proceed slowly. It may be doubted whether 
this opinion is warranted by the facts of the case. The railway 
policy of M. de Freycinet shows how much yet remains to be done 
even by the wealthiest community in Europe next to our own; 
and if we look to the more backward countries, such as Austro- 
Hungary, Italy, Spain, and Turkey, little more than a_begin- 
ning has been mede. Russia and India have done better, though, 
relatively to their immense extent, they also are very much 
behindhand. Even the United States, while possessing a network 
nearly as large as that of all Europe combined, have already pro- 
jected almost as many miles more. Beyond these countries, the 
Canadian Dominion, Australia, South America, Asia, and Africa 
are all but unprovided. Itis not, then, the completion of the world’s 
system of railways, but the want of capital, that has caused the 
present pause. According to Professor Bodio, in the quarter of a 
century under review there was laid out on the lines constructed 
twenty-six or twenty-seven hundred millions sterling, or, say 
roughly, enough to pay off the existing national debts of the 
United Kingdom, France, the United States, and Russia. Had 
the outlay been equally distributed over the whole period, the 
annual investment would have exceeded a hundred millions sterling 
—and this, too, at a time when, aswe have already observed, the world 
was transforming at a great cost its principal instrument of pro- 
duction, and when its industry and trade were expanding with un- 
It is evident that under these circumstances 
_ the withdrawal of such immense sums from the floating capital 

of the commercial countries in order to sink it, in a fixed form, 
| must have seriously crippled the less advanced communities. And 
when, as was inevitable, lines were made before trafiic existed for 
them, the embarrassment and loss of credit that ensued brought on 
the collapse which we have witnessed. Hut, unless the energies of 
mankind are diverted into other channels by a great war, or unless 
railways are rendered obsolete by some unexpected invention, it 
seems reasonable to look forward to a resumption of the old 
activity as soon as thrift has made good the void created by 
past investments of capital. The progressive rate at which railway 
construction increased up to the very moment when the check 
oceurred clearly points to this conclusion. 

Of the existing railway mileage scarcely one-ninth is worked 
by the State, and of this small proportion fully one-half is to be 
found in Germany. The fact is very remarkable, considering the 
extensive assistance rendered to railways by the State everywhere 
outside the United Kingdom. It is an interesting inquiry whether 


the poliey has been a wise one; but it would be difficult, if not im- 
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possible, to solve the problem. Professor Bodio supplies one test 
which at first sight seems to carry great weight. It is that State 
management is everywhere more costly than private management. 
Thus the working expenses of the State lines are in Belgium 
72°95 per cent. of the gross army. against 61°15 per cent. for 
the private Companies; 75°50 in Prussia against 66°40; and in 
the rest of Germany 6630 against 58:18. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the conclusion suggested does not really follow. It is reason- 
able to suppose that private enterprise constructed the most 
remunerative lines—those connecting the principal centres of popu- 
lation and industry—and left to the State the less protitable ones. 
It is also probable that—in Prussia, at least—some of the State lines 
were laid out for the strategic rather than the commercial advan- 
tages which they promised. It is, moreover, possible that the State 
supplies better accommodation than the Companies, that it runs 
more trains, gives better carriages, and takes greater precautions 
to ensure the safety of lie and limb. A mere inspection, there- 
fore, of the ratio borne by working expenses to gross receipts 
tells us very little as to the comparative merits and demerits of 
State and private management. Still the fact, whatever may be 
its worth, is established by Professor Bodio, that the working ex- 

mses are proportionately higher on the State than on the 
ies’ lines. It is even more difficult to derive any useful 
information from the Professor's table showing the percentage of the 
working expenses in different countries. To do so we should require 
to know the train mileage in each case, the quality of the service, 
the gradients of the several lines, the precautions taken to ensure 
safety, und a variety of other circumstances impossible to classify and 
compare. How, for instance, are we to institute a comparison 
between the English lines, with their vast passenger, goods, and 
mineral traffic, the high speed they maintain, and the consequent 
risk of accident, and those of an agricultural Continental coun- 
a in which trains are few and far between, and crawl along at 
a leisurely pace? It may be noted, however, that the percentage 
of working expenses is lower in the United Kingdom than in any 
port of Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, or 


The most important fact brought out by these statistics, because — 
it is clear of all doubtful interpretation, is that the cost of railways, | 


including the cost of construction, of rolling stock, and necessaries 
of all kinds, is constantly on the increase. Thus the cost per kilo- 
metre rose in Austro-Hungary from 166,000 to 327,000 francs 
between 1850 and 1873; in Germany from 218,000 to 314,000 
between 1865 and 1875; in Belgium from 267,000 to 284,000 
between 1865 and 1870: and in France from 402,000 to 461,000 
between 1855 and 1875. The proportion of the increase varies 
from country to country ; it varies also according as the comparison 
is made with 1873, when the price of iron was at its highest, or 
with 1875, when a fall had occurred. But, independently 
of occasional variations, there is a universal augmentation of 
cost. The reason is suggested by the foregoing tigures. The 
extraordinary rapidity of railway construction necessarily 
made materials more costly, especially as the demand for 
iron and coal for other purposes was equally active. The un- 
exampled prosperity of the period with which we have been deal- 
ing, the vast expansion of trade, the extraordinary development of 
industry, likewise raised the ccst of labour. Throughout the 
worid generally wages have risen considerably during the quarter 
of a century, in some cases they have risen greatly. The higher 
value of labour and materials of course enhances the cost of rail- 
ways. Another cause tends to produce the same efiect—namely, 
the adoption of more perfect and complicated methods of construe- 
tion, which necessarily are dearer. Lastly, the necessity of taking 
| ry precautions against accident as traflic grows, and as the 

abit of travelling becomes more general, forces itself on the recog- 
nition of railway proprietors. 
tension of the block system is year by year adding to the capital 
expenditure, and the augmentation of brake power has the same 
effect. Thus the growth of railways inevitably tends to increase 
the cost of those which are newly constructed, and every improve- 
ment introduced has the same tendency as regards both the old 
and the new lines. 


LOUIS XI. AT THE LYCEUM. 


DELAVIGNE'S Louis Onze has had a somewhat curious 
e career. Depending for its success entirely upon the acting 


In England, for example, the ex- | 


‘tunity for the display of that fiery passion and force of inspiration 


which have asserted themselves sometimes in performances in 
| which on other grounds there has been something to blame. The 
of Louis XI. never rises to grandeur; it rests on a dead level of 
ypocrisy, meanness, and craftiness which the dramatist has 
been at no pains to diversify, except by touches of grim humour. 
He has represented only one side of Louis’s character, and has 
given no hint of the qualities which enabled him to hold other 
countries besides his own in his grasp; and it is the actor's merit, 
not the author’s, that the Louis whom we see has about him an 
intangible and mysterious fascination which makes it possible to 
reconcile the low tone of his speeches and deeds with the gift for 
government which he must have had. The skill and patience 
with which Mr. Irving has worked out the problem set before him 
and brought it to a successful issue give one ground to hope that 
when he next undertakes such other parts as those to wiich we 
have referred, it will be found that increased study and experience 
have enabled him to bring the whole level of his performance near 
to the excellence which in certain scenes he has always possessed. 
Considering the time which has d since Lous J. was 
last performed in London, it may not be out of place to give some 
general sketch of the action of the play. The first act, in which 
Louis does not appear, and which is mere matter of inducement, 
asses outside the gate of the Castle of Plessis les Tours. One 
Soors in a dialogue between Comines and Coitier, the King’s 
physician, of Louis's abject state, of Coitier’s indignation at the 
execution of Nemours, and of how Marie, Comines’s daughter, was 
brought up in childhood with the one surviving son of Nemours. 
There is news also of the arrival from Burgundy of an envoy, the 
Count de Rethel (or, as some of the actors called him, in allusion 
perhaps to the constant clanking of his armour, the Countde Rattle), 
whose name no one recognizes, and who, as one would naturally con- 
clude, isnoneotherthan the surviving son of Nemours. The secondact, 
in the throne-room of the castle, introduces a love scene between 
the Dauphin and Marie de Comines, at the end of which the 
' Dauphin, finding that her love is given to the exile Nemours, pledges 
| his word for Nemours’s pardon. Subsequently Nemours enters as 
the Count de Rethel, and is recognized by Comiunes, and on his exit 
the King enters in the midst of a rebuke to the Count de Dreux. 
_ Mr. Irving's entrance here was singularly striking and effective ; 
he rushed on as though in the very heat of anger, threatening the 
Count in a voice which, in spite of the nasal and snarling tone 
which he affected throughout, had in it something which one 
could readily conceive to be terrifying to the object of his resent- 
ment. His appearance was a first sign of the study which he had 
bestowed on the part. He had managed somehow to disguise his 
height, and his face indicated the singular mixture of ferocity, 
cunning, and grotesque sense of the ludicrous which, in the first 
part of the play, marks Louis's character. The King’s anger is 
stayed by Coitier, who tells him it is bad for his health, and he 
answers :— 
True: but I am well to-day, 
I may indulge. The sight of that good saint 
Francois de Paule has quite refreshed my life. 
The hypocritical tone given to this ye by Mr. Irving was 
inimitable; and the change immediately afterwards to a fawning 
blandishment, when Louis is really frightened by Coitier, had a 
remarkable air of truth. The reception soon afterwards of the 
Count de Rethel was no less striking, and the sudden change from 
affectionate praise of the Dauphin on taking up the envoy’s glove 
to the chilling sarcasm of the words, “ There, sit down, sit down,” 
was masterly in its effectiveness and avoidance of exaggeration. 
The following scene was excellent as far as regarded the careful 
hinting at a treacherous scheme, with a diabolically humorous un- 
willingness plainly to confess it. But at the moment of what a 
critic has gravely described as the “ passing of the Angelus” the 
actor was betrayed into an extravagance of grotesqueness for the 
absence of which in other passages he is to be commended. Taking 
even the dramatist’s view of Louis unadulterated, it is,inconceiva- 
| ble that his superstitious reverence for the saints should have been 
' such a piece of completely conscious hypocrisy as, from Mr. 
| Irving’s acting at this point, one would judge it to be. We should 
like to see Mr. Irving substitute for the undoubtedly amusing 
mopping and mowing which he here gives us an appearance of 
' absoiute devotion, as abject as he likes, but with a decent show at 
| least of sincerity about it. The change back without a pause, as 
| soon as the bell has ceased sounding, to the consideration of his 
| wicked projects would, we think, be far more eflective if some 
| reality were given to the emotion aroused by the ringing of the 


of one player, Ligier, who identified himself so completely with | bell 


the principal part that no one has since cared to follow in his foot- 
steps, it has yet in an English form attracted the attention of two 
remarkable actors. This, in the case of a piece which has but little 
artistic merit, would seem curious, but that examples are not far to 
seek of plays which, with even less claim to serious consideration 
as dramatic works, yet command immense popularity. Whether 
the play was originally written for Ligier or not we cannot say; 
but the complete dominance of Louis over all the other characters 
would seem to maliv this at least a probable xssumption. Nor can 
we say whether there is any resemblance between Mr. Irving's 
method and that of Ligier; but the play, or rather the part, 
might very well have been written for Mr. Irving, who has seldom 
presented a performance with which there was less opportunity of 
tinding fault. In saying this we do not mean that in Zouis XJ. 
Mr. Irving has reached a height which he has not attained 
before. On the contrary, the Seonsier affords no kind of oppor+ 


| _ The third act leads up to a climax of outspoken treachery. The 
| King, preceded by Oliver le Dain, enters a wood, and comes upon 
| the merry-making of a crowd of peasants, whose merriment as 
/ soon as he appears becomes constrained, and. who are only saved 
| by the ready wit of Marthe, one of their number, from the 

excited by the imprudence of her husband. The vanity and 
familiar jocularity of Louis in his dialogue with Marthe were given 
by Mr. Irving with the mr, humour in which he is unrivalled ; 
| his utterance of the words “ You think so?” in answer to her “ A 
fool would be the maid would trust ye,” was a stroke of 
consummate art. His worming out of Marie’s secret knowledge 
of the identity of Nemours with Rethel was intensely true to 
| nature, and his delight at the end of the act at finding Nemours 
within his grasp was most eflectively contrasted with his order 
| for the Court to wear mourning for a week for the Duke of 
| Burgundy. Here Mr. Irving brought out with rare skill thé 


} 

| 

| 

: 
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characteristic appreciation on the King’s of the grim wit of 
his own pometn. xo to which he soon gives prominence. 
As he goes up the stage with his back turned to the audience, one 
seems to hear him chuckling over the opposition of his secret 
feelings to the decencies of speech which he ridicules even as he 
utters them. In the fourth act the King, after a scene of abject 
appeal to Francois de Paule and to a saintly imege, is surprised 

one by Nemours, whom he imagines buried in a dungeon, and 
who, after threatening him with instant death, leaves him to 
struggle with life as a greater evil. As a piece of complete master 
of the science of acting in gesture and expression, Mr. Irving’s 
recognition of Nemours’s threatening figure, which he sees as he 
sinks down into his chair, was especially remarkable. The con- 
vulsive, but restrained, grasping of the chair, the look of numb 
horror, the low, thrilling cry of “ Merciful God!” led finely u 
to the more noisy and abandoned expressions of terror with which 
the interview closes, and to the half-insane reaction of violence at 
the end of the act. Here it was a fine touch of Mr. Irving's to shrink 
back in unreasoning fright from the guards whom he had but 
a moment before summoned to surround and protect him. 

The last act is taken up with Louis’s gradual death, from the 
moment when he enters with a hideous pomp of royalty weighing 
down his sinking frame and corpse-like features, to the moment of 


his death and the saving of Nemours’s life. In Mr. Irving’s acting of | 
this scene, from the point of view which he adopts, one cannot find | 


a fault, and the dramatist is to a certain extent responsible for its 
horror. But it is a question, as to the proper answer to which we 
have no doubt, whether such a scene should be represented at all 
upon the stage. Mr. Irving saves himself from the charge of com- 
pletely subordinating mental to physical expression, by the power 


with which he marlis the progress of the mind, as well as of the | 


body, to utter decay. he substitution of well-feigned bodily 
suffering for the exposition of the mind’s working is, in our eyes, 


an unpardonable fault; and cf this Mr. Irving cannot be justly | 


accused, But, even as it is, the representation is too horrible in 
its reality. “Que vient faire 18,” said the late M. Buloz of Mile. 
Croizette’s death in the Sphinx, *‘ cette scéne d’hdpital jouce avec 
une si prodigieuse vérité?” And although it would be unfair 
to call Mr. Irving’s last scene a mere “ scéne d’hdpital,” he 
would do far better to pass more lightly over its more horrid 
features. The appalling aspect of the man—his vain striving 


to fulfil his boast of living by mere strength of will, his | 
wandering perceptions, the powerlessness of his efforts to con- 


trol his limbs—all these may be rendered by the actor with a 
truth befitting the terror of the scene, and without offence. But 
when an accurate representation is given of the horrible gasping 
for breath, the dropping of the jaw, and the plucking at the robes, 
which are almost sure signs of impending death, we feel that the 
player has carried his skill too far. These are things which it 
may be well on occasion to be prepared for, but that preparation 
ought not to be given by an art which should avoid as far as 
possible any approach to the merely hideous side of humanity. 
Apart from this scene, the objections to which might easily be 
removed without injuring the power of the performance, it is, we 
repeat, difficult to tind a fault with Mr. Irving's acting, except in 
the passage concerning the Angelus already referred to. 

Louis XI. is, as may be judged from what we have said, essen- 
tially what is called a one-part play; but the fact that one charac- 
ter is predominant throughout is not a reason why the other parts 
should be incompetently filled. Nor in some cases is this so. 
Mrs. Chippendale is admirable as Marthe in her exchange of 
jocularity with the King, and Mr. Andrews is pleasantly natural 
asthe Dauphin, while Mr. Fernandez plays Coitier with force, 
and Mr. Clements Comines with discretion. Miss Virginia Francis 
as Marie seems to have increased an affectation and a drawling 
tone which have constantly spoilt her performances, and she mars 
her gestures-and movements by an unnatural stoop. Mr. Tyars’s 
Nemours seems to have stepped out of some outrageous burlesque 
on an old-fushioned melodrama. He is violent where he should 
be forcible, blustering where he should be dignified, and at no 
time anything but heavy and emptily loud. Mr. Mead lends all 
the imposing force of his excellent elocution to l'rangois de Paule. 
Mr. Bentley's otherwise clever performance of Tristan l'Hermite 
is spoilt by his pantomimic “ make-up.” 


REVIEWS. 


WILSON’S RESOURCES OF MODERN COUN'TRIES. 


R. WILSON describes his work as an essay towards an 

estimate of the Economic Position of Nations and British 
Trade Prospects. The problem which he sets himself to answer 
is the very important one whether British trade with other nations 
may be reasonably expected to revive. Ile accordingly studies 
the recent financial history of all the chief countries with which 
England carries on trade, and from the past and the present he 
attempts to draw some indication of the future. In so large an 
undertaking there must be much inequality of performance, and 
fur much of his task Mr. Wilson has, as he candidly confesses, found 


* The Resources of Modern Countries. By Alexander Johnstone Wilson. 
; Longmans. 1878, 


a great deficiency of materials. He has, however, collected many 
statistics into a convenient form, and we know no book of the kind in 
which so much readable matter is collected in a moderate compass. 
The chic’ questions, too, on which Mr. Wilson fixes the attention 
of the reader are the right questions to study carefully. He asks 
what in each case are the causes of stagnation; what have been 
the effects of foreign, and especially English, loans on the trade of 
each country which has borrowed largely abroad; what have 
been the effects of Free-trade or Protection; and what are 
the advantages and disadvantages which in each case Eng- 
land will have in competing for trade when and if trade 
revives. Mr. Wilson has much to say on all these points which 
deserves consideration. But unfortunately his work labours under 
one most serious drawback. He is a very violent politician, and 
a violent politician is not likely to have the guarded judgment 
_and delicacy of appreciation which a financial essayist ought to 

show. The English Government and the English aristocracy 
_are objects to him of such vehement antipathy that he loses hold 
of anything like a sound footing directly he finds an opportunity 
of dragging them in. He interrupts his financial expositions 
with bursts of political fireworks, and the effect is to inspire a 
distrust of his reasoning which does less than justice to his 
industry as a compiler and to his shrewd remarks on the operation 
of Free-trade and the general flow of commerce. 

He begins with India, and his beginning is unfortunate; for 
| India is so much mixed up with English politics that he shows 
| himself at his worst at the outset of his inquiries. According to 
Mr. Wilson, our government of India is as bad as any govern- 
ment could be. It is a marvellous compound of ignorance, bad 
administration, jobbery, and hypocrisy. He gets wild over the 
thought that, having ruined India, we should pretend to feel for 
its miseries, and give our humble contributions for the relief of 
its sufferings. That there are difficulties connected with Indian 
finance every one knows. It is a great burden on India that, with 
a silver circulation, she has to make such very large payments to 
England in gold. It is unfortunate, to use a mild term, that the 
poorest of the Indian poor should have to bear a heavy tax on what 
is so strictly a necessary of life as salt. It is melancholy that so impor- 
taut a part of the Indian revenue depends on our successfully forcing 
our opium on China. But itis one thing to own that Indian finance 
has its weak points, and it is another thing to say, with Mr. Wilson, 
that “ to one looking at the facts, seeing the misery we create, a 
greater misery because a more constant than much native misrule, 
the debt we are heaping on an unresisting people, the hate we are 
generating and the real ghastliness of our beneticence, the cant of 
' the day is unspeakably revolting.” Any one reading this sentence 
would suppose taat the author had given some new and startling 

roofs of the misery caused by English misrule. But we cannot find 
in Mr. Wilson's statements on the subject anything but declama- 
tion. He assumes that misrule is to be seen everywhere, and he sees 
it. Ile discusses the growth of revenue, which has doubled since 
1848, and he says this shows no elasticity in the power of paying 
taxes ; for, of the twenty-five millions of new revenue, fourteen are 
obtained from newly added territory, ¢bout twoand ahalf from opium, 
and as much again from the repression of smuggling, leaving tive or 
six millions as the total real increase. This might be put the other 
way; it might be said that, although since 1848 India has 
become an exporter of products never betore exported—such as jute, 
cotton, grain, and seeds—although a hundred millions have been 
spent on railways, although mills have been set up which compete, 
though on untair terms, with Lancashire, still we only tax our 
old territories tive millions more than we used to do. That the 
natives are worse off or better off, on the whole, than they were 
thirty years ago is as difficult a position to prove or dis- 

rove as can be imagined. An ordinary Indian labourer can 
seep himself and his family on threepence a day, and it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to estimate what are the fluctuations of wealth 
among people who can live on so little. ‘That wages have increased 
generally and permanently in India is notorious; but whether the 
cost of the necessaries of life has increased proportionately is very 
difficult to say. All we can be sure of is, that in some districts of 
India there are all the signs of a people growing rich. The history 
of the Mast Indian Railway sufficiently shows this, and we feel 
doubts regarding Mr. Wilson’s facts generally coming over us when 
we find him attributing the wonderful revenue of this line to acci- 
dents like the Delhi assemblage. There is, so far as we can see, 
nothing whatever to be learnt about India, or its trade with us or 
our trade with it, from the pages of Mr. Wilson. But when 
we come to read what he has to say as to China, although we find 
little about China generally that is new, yet there are some inte- 
resting facts about the growth of opium there which seem to show 
that the opium part of our Indian revenue is in considerable 
danger. The Chinese are learning more and more to grow their 
' opium for themselves. But all such facts may guide us to a wrong 
conclusion, and it is the business of those f are charged with 
Indian finance to estimate from the best information they can procure 
what is likely to be the revenue from opium. This, however, is a 
mode of regarding financial questions which Mr, Wilson altogether 
despises. That Sir John Strachey should know more about the 
| bearing of the Chinese growth on the price of opium than he does 

would seem to Mr. Wilson a perfectly monstrous suggestion. 
| Broad views and energetic opinions are not to be suppressed in 
| deference to the calculations of a paltry agent of misrule. 
| _ When, however, Mr. Wilson pusses to the United States, and 
| discusses the recent history of American finance and the lessons to 
| be learnt from it, he has much to say that is very well worth 
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reading. England and the United States ought to be the best 
customers in the world to each other—they furnishing us with raw 
materials, and we furnishing them with manufactured goods. But 
they put on duties which in many instances are prohibitive of our 
goods, while they send us bullion, cotton, and grain, providing 
through these exports for the interest in gold on their debt held in 
Europe. Our trade with the States has consequently diminished 
in recent years, and there is not much prospect of its reviving 
while the American tariff remains unaltered. Mr. Wilson thinks 
that even our imports from the United States will diminish, 
because, if we do not sell so much to them, we shall sooner or 
later buy less from them. This appears to be almost wholly a 
question of freight. Of course a good harvest must lessen the 
ar:ount of grain we import, but we shall always have to buy some 
grain. Where we go for it will depend on where we can get it 
most cheaply. Therivals tothe United States are I’rance, Hungary, 
Roumania, India, our colonies, and Chili, If we send goods out 
to the countries from which we get grain, we deal with them in 
preference, partly because the course of trade is set in that direc- 
tion and partly use our ships make the outward voyage with 
full cargoes, Whether the United States can compete, although 
they do not take goods from us so as to give outward cargoes, will 
depend not on the state of our trade with them, but on the price 
at which they can put grain into an English port. That the 
American tariff is the main cause of our diminished trade with the 
States is true; but, as Mr. Wilson points out, the American 
Government has nothing except the customs from which to derive 
an income; and with its debt it must have a large income. In 
order to get as much income as possible, the framers of the tariff 
— to have taken a dictionary and extracted in alphabetical 

er the names of all vendible commodities, putting a tax on 
each. There are thus an incredible number of petty articles sub- 
jected to a duty, and it is not impossible that a revisign may be 
made, sweeping away vexatious taxes the collection of which costs 
perhaps as much as the taxes produce. But, if English iron and 
cotton goods were to be admitted duty free, the import duties on 
some other main articles of consumption must be increased ; not 
indeed to any ra extent, for, so far as the existing duties on the 
chief articles of English produce are prohibitive, the revenue can 
gain nothing from them. In spite of the duties, English rails and 
machinery were for some time imported, because England lent 
large sums for the construction of p sa railways, and with 
this money a were rapidly constructed at a cost necessarily 
enhanced by the duties. The influx of English money has now 
stopped, and the American manufacturers have to a large extent 
their market to themselves, Protection has had its full swing, 
and Mr. Wilson inquires with eagerness how it has happened that 
80 many protected industries in the States are now in a state of 
collapse. Coal and iron lie close together, and wages are now 
brought down to a level which scarcely keeps the workman from 
starvation, although, with low wages, the workman has corn and 
meat cheaper than in gy Why under such circumstances 
protected manufacturers should not flourish is so strange 
that we are glad to get any explanations that are offered 
us. The explanation given by Mr. Wilson is this. The 
manufacturers, having no capital, started only with credit; 
and, when bad times came through the influx of foreign 
money for railway loans being stopped, and the country being thus 
committed to an increased Aes of debt, the manufacturers 
could no longer get the accommodation on which they had relied. 
Further, the manufacturers competed with each other, and the 
form which competition took was a rivalry in making as fast as 
possible an enormous stock of very bad goods. They have thus 
at once spoilt and overstocked the home market; and, if they try 
to sell abroad, they are obliged to accept any prices they can get, 
which has led to the fallacious notion that the Americans can 
underbid us even in England. It is true that they really do com- 

te with us successfully in China and Japan ; but thisis entirel 
use, bad as the goods may be whichthey send, ours are mu 

worse. We have tried to cheat the Chinese by making calico 
4 we and the Chinese naturally prefer even American calico to 

glish. 

Mr. Wilson next considers Russia, Turkey, and Egypt. They 
may be classed together as specimens of countries which borrowed 
money freely from England, spent it in some degree on English 
products, and so stimulated our trade, but now take little from 
us, and are not at all likely to take much. The money lent to 
Turkey has been a dead loss, that lent to Egypt has been a partial 
loss, and that lent to Russia has as yet paid us interest, although 
it no longer fosters our trade. We may indeed put aside any notion 
of increased trade with Russia, as Russia will not allow even 
German goods to compete with her home manufactures, and 
therefore certainly will not allow ours, Whether Russia 
can continue to pay the interest on her foreign debt is a question 
which we do not believe the best informed Russian could answer 
confidently. The deficit on this year’s budget, apart from war 
expenditure, is said to be three and a half millions; and if the 
war expenditure has reached anything like the figure assigned to 
it, and is not far from a henteed millions sterling, this we may be 
sure is much more than Russia could afford to expend, and the 
close of the war must be followed by great distress and by a com- 
mercial panic. But the final settlement which Russia will obtain 
or accept is as yet quite uncertain, and it is too soon to pronounce 
it impossible that Russia may, in one form or another, obtain 
from what_used to be known as Turkey enough money to provide 
for the annual increased charge of her foreign debt. "i aga, 


is obliged to make default, the loss will fall mueh more heavily on 
the Continent than on England, which during the last year and a 
half has been freely selling Russian securities. That considerable 
territories hitherto open to lish commerce will now perhaps 
pass under a Government which rigidly excludes Engksh com- 
merce is probably a greater source of injury to our trade, and 
therefore of loss to England, than the default of Russia to pay the 
interest on her foreign loans would be if such default were made. 

Austro-Hungary and Germany, from a trading point of view, 
cg many points of gr any Except so far as Hungary has 

en a borrower from us they have not owed their expansion of 
trade to foreign loans; they have both recently suffered from a 
financial crisis brought on by the same cause of over-haste to be 
rich ; and they are now both inclining to protection as a remed 
against a depressed condition of business. Our direct trade wit 
Austria is small, and we should only lose to a corsparatively small 
extent by an increase in the Austrian tariff. Bu; our trade with 
Germany is much larger, and we can beat the Ger’ uans in their own 
country both in the finer sorts of cotton, linen, «nd woollen goods, 
and in iron, and especially in steel. A prohibitory tariff, therefore, 
imposed by Germany would do us considerable harm. It is difficult 
to suppose that Germans, who read and know everything, are inca- 
pable of understanding the stock arguments against protection ; and 
we may ae wonder that, having made a considerable 
advance towards I'ree-trade, they should now be disposed to go 
backwards. The Germans seem to be convinced that they cannot 
elfectually compete with us on account of our geographical posi- 
tion, our accumulation of capital, and the concentration of our 
industry in special districts like Lancashire. What is the proper 
reply to arguments of this kind? Mr. Wilson tries hard to give 
such a reply, and not without success. To the commonest of Free- 
trade arguments the Germans do not seem much inclined to listen. 
It is often said that a nation should produce what it can sell to 
foreigners, and should cease to produce what it can get from 
foreigners at a cheaper rate and of a better quality. But, 
if Germany takes from England all she needs in the way of dry 
goods and iron, how is she to pay forthem? Theargument may tell 
if applied to the United States, for it is a country capable of pro- 
ducing an enormous amount of raw material. But the soil of Ger- 
many is all occupied, and is, for the most part, poor; and it is not 
easy to see how it could greatly increase its exports. Mr. Wilson 
dwells much on an argument which, if sound, is certainly more 
effective. He shows, or tries to show, that protected industries 
are always indolent, flagging, industries, The 
manufacturer, being sure of a market which must buy his goods 
even if they are not of a good kind, contents himself with turning 
out very mediocre work. He therefore has no chance in a forei 
market, and loses for his country the possibility of having a mn 
great trade. But this is not all. He never feels that necessity for 
invention which he would feel if he was not protected. Whereas, 
therefore, an industry, if not protected, might not only exist but 
improve, protection makes it stagnant. England suffers from bad 
times, but, not having any protection, is driven to imagining how 
she may make up for the want of it by thrift and ingenuity. 
Germany would act in the same way, the result would be that her 
manufactures would, under the pressure of necessity, be considerably 
improving; so that it may be said, if Mr. Wilson’s argumentis pushed 
to its extreme, that the end of Free-trade with Germany would be 
that Germany would learn to do without us. Even if it is scarcely 
to be hoped that what Mr. Wilson says on this head will convert 
German manufacturers, it still deserves to be attentively studied. 

One or two minor points in the chapter on prac Satie and 
Germany also claim special notice. Mr. Wilson suggests that, even 
if the general commercial position of Austro-H soon gets 
better, it may be found not only that our trade with it does not 
increase, but that it has been getting quietly hold of ground which 
we thought our own. contiguity and political influences 
do something to shape the course of trade; and Austria may be 
seen rivalling us in countries like Italy, Roumania, and Greece. 
The remarks, again, which Mr. Wilson offers on the French in- 
demnity and its effect on Germany merit notice. Because soon 
after the war there was a ial crisis in Germany, it was 
assumed that the Germans had derived no bendfit from the 
milliards ; and this view was peculiarly acceptable to Frenchmen, 
who liked to think that they had lost little, and the Germans had 
gained nothing, by the ransom of France. This could not be so. 
A nation must gain by making another nation pay it an enormous 
sum, unless what was oa had been all frit away. No one 
who knows anything of the German Government can believe that it 
frittered away a vast sum of money. The real effect of the pay- 
ment of the indemnity has escaped general notice because it has 
been a negative one. The Germans have not been subjected to 
increased taxation, as they must have been if they had had to pay 
their own war a and to take those eostly precautions 
against the possibilities of a future war which the military 
authorities hold to be . How the payment of the in- 
demnity could have been made with apparently so little effort by 
France is a question of French, not German, finance; and we 
leave for notice on a future occasion Mr. Wilson’s comments on 
France as a commercial country, as well as his remarks on Belgium, 
Italy, Holland, and our principal colonies, 
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A PRISONER OF WAR IN RUSSIA* 


OUGH Colonel Coope has no great skill as a writer, he has 

nevertheless written an interesting account of what he saw 
in the late war. He saw, indeed, so much that was remarkable 
that, had his literary powers been at all equal to his subject, he 
might have written a book of extraordinary interest. t too 
much must not be asked of any man. He who can face such 
dangers as Colonel Coope faced, and und such privations as he 
underwent, may fairly ules some little indulgence when he writes 
his first book. He is, moreover, so far as we can ju , an honest 
writer; and though he was shamefully ill-used by the Russians, 
yet he has not been rendered thereby in the least blind to the 
gross faults of Turkish rule. It shows no small impartiality in a 
man who has gréat cause to think ill of one side that he does not 
therefore think any the better of the other side. That he was ill- 
used, most shamefully and cruelly ill-used, by the Russians is 
certain. At the same time, considering the circumstances under 
which he was captured, we do not think that he has much reason 
to complain that he was treated, not as one serving under the 
Geneva Convention, but as a prisoner of war. He had, as 
he tells us, gone to Constantinople last May “to take up 
the appointment of Brigade Inspector in the new force of 
Ottoman Gendarmerie” which Colonel Valentine Baker was 
organizing. For the first three months after landing he 
was left in complete idleness. Some document had to be drawn 
up and signed by which his gary would be completed ; 
and, in spite of his daily attendance at the Government office, 
three months passed before this document was ready. Some slight 
saving, as he points out, was made to the State by this delay, as 
his pay did not begin till the papers had been signed. Up to this 
time he had been idle at his own expense. Henceforth he 
was to be idle at the expense of the Government. The new 
force never had any real existence; and, as is well known, its 
chief, Colonel Baker, accepted a command in the regular army. 
‘Colonel Coope was himself offered an appointment on the staff of 
Mehemet Ali; but, in the face of Her Majesty's proclamation of 
neutrality, he could not accept it. Wearying of a life of idle- 
ness, he began to look about for some employment. In going 
through the hospital at Scutari, he was struck by the absence of 
serious cases. The explanation was soon found. As “the Turkish 
ns on the field were totally unprovided with stretchers on 
which to away the wounded,” those who were severely 
wounded sank on the field where they had fallen before any help 
feached them. Here he saw “the prospect of an employment of 
a most honourable nature. I would organize a corps of field- 
bearers who should receive preliminary instruction in binding up 
wounds, &c. I would take these men into action, and pick up 
wounded as they fell.” The Commissioner of the Stafford House 
Committee approved of his plan. It was laid before the Grand Vizier, 
and, so far as words went, won his approval. But when ColonelCoope 


hoped that it would be carried out he found that the Government was | 


dead against it. “A reason for this,” he writes, “ flashed through 
my brain some weeks afterwards, as I stood amongst the Russian 
dead on the battle-field of the first attack upon Teliche.” He had 
me with some of the Stafford House doctors over this battle- 
dand had found that all the wounded Russians had been 
butchered in cold blood :— 

Dr. MacKellar called me solemnly to witness what we saw, and we 
turned back to our cottage, sick at heart, and disgusted with the cause of 
the Turks, to which before we had been warmly attached. Here, within 
zoo yards of the pasha’s hut, were lying upwards of 200 bodies of gallant 
soldiers, who must have been simply assassinated. There were about 300 
dead altogether. Of course, as Englishmen, we were more than horrified at 
these sights; we were profoundly dep d; in fact, our party, for the few 
days we were together, never recovered from the gloom which that spectacle 
had cast over it. This horrid crime was the work of the Circassians. 

We should have been inclined to attribute the refusal of the Turkish 
Ministry to establish the corps of field-bearers rather to their utter 
indifference to their own wounded than to their cruelty towards 
the wounded of the enemy. Colonel Coope points out the awful 
state in which they kept their hospitals, all the time that - 
were refusing to accept the services of the surgeons whom Engli 
charity had sent out to them. Many wretches whose wounds 
were a fortnight old had had them but once bound up, and had 
never had their uniforms taken off. Ghazi Osman Pasha would not 
allow the Engiish ambulance to advance. A brigade-general said 
to Colonel Coope, “I am not soft-hearted, but when Suleiman 
Pasha forced me to leave Eski Zaghra taking only 158 out of 272 
wounded men I had in my brigade with me, leaving the others to 
the merciless revenge of the Bulgarians, I did weep.” 

Finding that he could do nothing with his proposed corps, 
our author joined a party of Englishmen who were 
relief to the refugee Turkish and Bulgarian women 
children who had fled from the war to the villages in the 
neighbourheod of Philippopolis. The suffering that he found 
was vast, happily beyond the power of the mind to grasp. 
He came to one town in which a few weeks before had dwelt 
no less than ten thousand people—ten thousand men, women, 
and children, with all their daily cares and daily toil, their 
pleasures, their gossip, their meal-times, their rest by — their 
rising again on the morrow to the life of another day. ere was 
not one left. A few cats were prowling about, and several Bashi- 
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Bazouks were hunting for buried treasure. A report had spread 
that an old Bulgarian had been killed there who had four cart-loads 
of gold. On one occasion the English party were lodged in the 
town-hall. The chief official in the place, a Turk, told them that 
in his district, “out of one hundred aad one villages which it con- 
tained, one only had not been burnt.” For miles and miles they 
rode through vineyards and cornfields where not a grape had been 
oe nor astrawcut. The harvest, indeed, was ripe; but the 
bourers were worse than few—they were none. Itisat first sight 
very strange, though the strangeness passes away on reflection, that a 
man moving from day to day in the midst of such horrors and such 
suffering can now and then record with delight the meals that he 
has himself enjoyed. The sight of a large town laid utterly 
waste, of villages burnt to the ground on all sides, of dead 
bodies choking up the ditches, would, we might have expected, 
have made a man indifferent to a hamper from Fortnum and 
Mason, even though it contained a Christmas plum-pudding. But 
| doubtless the most humane man—and that Colonel Ooope was 
most humane his actions show—soon becomes used to horrors, 
and the more he has laboured to relieve suffering the more does his 
mind stand in need of reaction. The feeling, moreover, which he 
and his friends had that they were constantly in great danger them- 
selves doubtless not only fitted them for a little indulgence when- 
ever they could get it, but also afforded them ample justification. 
Colonel Coope next joined the ambulance of the “ Croissant 
Rouge,” which he met with at Philippopolis, and it was while he 
was gallantly serving with it that he was taken prisoner. He, 
with two or three English doctors, was present at the attack made 
by the Russians on the forces of Hakki Pasha at Teliche. The 
Segtienn fitted up a small cottage as best they could for their 
hospital. The shells were flying all about, and, in spite of their 
hoisting the flag of the Red Crescent, or, as Colonel Coope thinks, in 
consequence of it, not a few were sent through the building. One 
of the party had to watch the battery. ‘“ When it fired, the word 
‘Down!’ was given, and we all threw ourselves on our faces by 
our patients.” The Russians gained the day, and Teliche was 
taken. The Englishmen, though they could have escaped, decided 
to stick to the wounded. Colonel Coope was arrested and brought 
before the Grand Duke Nicholas. Appearances certainly were 
against him. He was a soldier, as he admitted; he had served in 
the Crimea; he belonged to the new force of Gendarmerie of 
which Colonel Baker was the head. He had no papers with him, 
and he had lost his passport. All he had to show was the badge 
of the Geneva Convention. He urged that he only held a civil 
appointment. “That makes no difference,” answered the Grand 
uke, “ you have no papers. Your chief, Baker Pasha, has taken 
command of the Turkish cavalry, and is causing us great annoy- 
ance.” ‘ Colonel Coope replied that His Highness could inquire of 
Mr. Layard, who could assure him that he had not borne arms 


against Russia :— 


“T have no need to do that. I am satisfied in my own mind that you 
have told me the truth, because Hakki Pasha’s statement bears out yeur 
own. But you have no papers, therefore we are justified in only looking 


| upon you as a Turkish officer.” Then quite fiercely, “You are taken 


prisoner in plain clothes with the badge of the Geneva Convention on your 
arm, which you have no right to wear, aud yet you are a colonel in the 
Turkish army! There is only one interpretation we can put upon that.” 

He then looked me savagely in the face for a space of fully two minutes. 
I kept silence from an impression that speech irritated him, and endeavoured 
to sustain his angry gaze with as much respectful firmness as possible ; but 
the vision of a squad of Russian soldiers with leveiled rifles, and of a widow 
and seven children, flashed painfully through my brain. It was clear he 
wished to mistake me for a Turkish spy. 


The Grand Duke contented himself with sending him off as :. 
prisoner of war to Russia. Colonel Coope should remember that 
there are excuses to be found for the treatment he was thus re- 
ceiving. In the first place, the Russians had no doubt themselves 
this time discovered “ the two hundred bodies of their gallant 
soldiers who must have been simply assassinated,” the sight of 
which a few days before had so horrified the Englishmen. Such a 
sight as this must, however unreasonably, have roused their anger 
against those who in any way helped their enemies. In the next 
lace, appearances, as we have already said, were strongly against 
im. It was certainly an act of the greatest imprudence, con- 
sidering that he had an appointment under Colonel Baker, for 
him to engage in such a service without having a passport 
or papers ofanykind. Lastly, he should remember how much the 
Russians are themselvesgiven to lying, and how little therefore they 
are likely to believe that any other people are in the habit of telling 
the truth. We cannot therefore blame the Grand Duke for making 
Colonel Coope a prisoner of war. But when he had been made a 
prisoner of war, he was entitled at all events to be treated with 
some degree of humanity. He was entitled as an Englishman to 
have his letter to the English Ambassador forwarded. But his 
letters were stopped, and he met with the most barbarous usage. 
In one town he was imprisoned for three days and nights with nine- 
teen other ns ina room about twelve feet square. At Novgorod 
he was confined in “ a dark barrack-room occupied by a hundred 
and fifty Turkish soldiers, sleeping on the boards in the 
most fearful state of filth.” The room had double windows to 
it, and there was no ventilation. Before he reached this place he 
had been very ill, and he had not recovered hisstrength. One of 
the officers on guard, seeing how ill he was, told him he would die 
if he stayed there, and advised him to go into the hospital. He 
had learnt, however, that when once in the hospital he would not 
longer be allowed to go into the fresh air for two hours every 


any 
day, as he could doat present. He therefore refused to move. The 
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officer then informed him that he had received orders to keep him 
a close prisoner, and that he could no longer enjoy his daily airing. 
He thereupon yielded, and applied for permission to enter the 
a is was at once granted, and he was placed “in the 
typhus ward, having a Turkish officer ill with that complaint two 
beds off.” A day or two later the officer who had advised him to 
move was himself brought in, and placed in the next bed, struck 
down with typhus. But relief was close at hand. In passing 
through Moscow he had had the good fortune, while the train was 
waiting, to see the English Vice-Gonsul, and had stated his case to 
him. This gentleman at once communicated with Lord Augustus 
Loftus, who speedily procured the Colonel's release. 

Brutally though he had been treated by Government officials, 
he had met with the greatest kindness from a Russian doctor. 
At Kichenew, on his way to Novgorod, he had been attacked by 
acute dysentery, which would, he feels sure, have carried him off 
had it not been for the exertions of this benevolent stranger. The 
doctor obtained permission for him to remain at Kichenew till he 
‘was stronger; and he prevailed upon the Colonel-Commandant to 

ive him leave to reside in a private house, and not in the military 

ospital. He would have taken him into his own house had he 
had a vacant bedroom. As it was, for an entire month he made 
him pass the whole of every day in his family. “He fed me and 
prescribed for me, although quite a stranger and a foreigner... . 
with the knowledge that I could not afford to give him even the 
ordi medical fee, for I had thought it right to inform him of the 
state of my exchequer from the first.” Colonel Coope learnt here, to 
his surprise, that there is in Russia “ a considerable English party ” 
—men, that is to say, who, though not yielding to any in love of 
their country, have the greatest admiration of our free institutions, 
and the greatest desire to introduce them into Russia, One 
gentleman of this party told him that “what Russians looked 
forward to as not very far distant were a Constitution and the 
Habeas Corpus Act.” Who can help smiling, or even laughing 
outright, when he hears that Russians are hoping for a Habeas 
Corpus Act? ‘That they should expect a constitution is reason- 
able enough, for constitutions are given as easily as toys, and are 
often about as serviceable. And yet, when we consider what 
France was a hundred years ago and what it is now, there is some 
reason for hoping that in course of time even Russia may have 
at all events so much of freedom as is secured by our own world- 
famous statute. 


CUNNINGHAM’S DIGEST OF HINDU LAW.* 


R. CUNNINGHAM’S Digest of Hindu Law has been 
aA written, as the author says, mainly “to help forward what 
seems to him the greatest possible desideratum for the country, the 
codification of the law.” His interesting work is likely to fulfil 
its purpose, and raises at the same time some side questions of 
moment to students of society. The sources of the legal regula- 
tions under which a Hindoo lives are extraordinarily copious, and 
the cross currents of custom, of English influence, and of judicial 
decisions by which ancient rules have been thwarted and changed 
are numerous and confusing. Some portions of the ancient law 
are mere moral precept; some are excrescences due to the period 
of extreme Brahminical supremacy; the usage of a progressive 
society has laid other regulations aside ; and the decisions of the 
English courts, themselves often modified or set at nought, must 
be added to the sum of entangled material :— 

The student, who starts with some primitive Text, finds it contradicted 
by some equally venerable authority, explained into new meanings by the 
gag of commentators, interpreted one way by one Court and in another 

y a second, both decisions modified by a trimming judgment of a third, 
arrives at the end of his inquiry, certain of nothing but that certainty is 
unattainable. 

The whole 1 system of British India is not swallowed up 
in this tropical jungle of difficulties. ‘‘ Several great chapters of 
general law—Contracts and Evidence, for instance ”—have been 
enacted for India in a codified form. The criminal law of the 
country is perfectly distinct. It is the law whicb. defines every- 
day relations of life that is confused. The result is the expense 
and waste of time and money which endless litigation 
entails. Learned judges have been obliged to “ go foraging 
for supplies,” and they have foraged in all sorts of 
likely and unlikely places. In the Madras Presidency the 
ancient Roman and the modern Civil Law have been used to 
supply lacune in the national codes. Judges have to try to dis- 
cover the correct interpretation of rules made fora society as 
unlike that of modern India as Scotland under the Pictish kings 
was unlike the Scotland of to-day. Mr. Cunningham gives some 
grotesque examples of the consequences. The question arose as to 
what kinsmen could validate adoption by a widow whose husband 
had not expressly authorized her to adopt. There is no written text 
or generally recognized cus law on this subject. The case 
came before a learned Judge, who cast about for analogies. He 
hit on what seems like the Hindoo form of the Levirate. Only 
one Hindoo kinsman—in an extremely remote past—was en- 
trusted with the duty of the Levir among the servile and commercial 
classes. “Sprinkled with clarified butter, silent, in the night,” 
says Menu with great solemnity, “let the kinsman thus appointed 
beget one son, but a second by no means, on the childless widow.” 
* A Digest of Hindu Law, as administered in the Courts of the Madras 
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Clearly only one kinsman could assume this duty, and the Judge 
inferred that the assent of one kinsman was enough to validate 
adoption. As to the proximity of the kinsman to the widow, that 
was, he held, of no importance. It followed that a childless 
widow, by the connivance of a relative so distant as to be really a 
stranger, could divert the course of inheritance in her husband’s 
family, and displace all the nearer kinsmen in fawour of some 
remote collateral. All this sort of thing makes life an 
endless uncertainty. No man knows what he can call his 
own. What sense*is there,” asks Mr. Cunni » “in for- 
bidding the adoption of a parentless child, the most natural and 

per object of adoption? Why should a sister be postponed, 
in the matter of inheritance, to the very fag end of relatives? 
Why should the son of a great-grandson be on a totally ditferent 
footing from his father?” It might not be so very hard to 
account for these ancient rules by the ideas of.a society quite 
unlike that which finds them a burdensome heritage. The 
Hindoos themselves are anxious to wipe out these survivals, 
Before we came among them, a swift natural process of law reform 
was going on. ‘“ Wherever the ancient rules were found to be in- 
convenient as applied to modern life, society unhesitatingly 
abandoned them.” The community was always moulding the law 
into conformity with its own tastes and beliefs. The English ad- 
ministration has made the old law rigid and inflexible, and the 
deliberate action of the Legislature in the way of reform might 
now conveniently do what Hindoo custom left unfinished. 

We shall take an example of the change wrought by custom in 
a matter of essential importance. The laws of prohibited degrees 
have been greatly relaxed. Mr. Justice Strange says :—“ Ordin- 
arily, among all classes, only paternal and maternal uncles, and 
brothers and sisters and their descendants, are viewed as within 
the prohibited degrees.” The rule as to consanguinity given by 
Mr. Cunningham (69) is that, “in order to be valid, a marriage 
must not ve in violation of any rule as to consanguinity which is 
customarily binding on the parties.” As an instance, it may be 
noted that even a Brahmin will marry his father’s sister's daughter, 
but that marriage with a mother’s sister's daughter is generally 
regarded as invalid by all classes. On this delicate and important 
matter the law is not absolutely certain, and ruinous litigation 
may arise. This is the state of things produced by custom. Mean- 
while some Pundits aver that the ancient rule of Menu is 
obligatory on Brahmins, that rule being simply the principle of 
“exogamy.” <A twice-born man “ may marry a woman who is 
not descended from his paternal or maternal ancestors in the sixth 
degree, and who is not known by her family name to be of the 
same primitive stock with the father and mother.” Now all classes, 
as we have seen, are throwing off the prohibition, and in a century 
or so it will be no longer recognizable in Hindoo practice. Yet the 
law of Menu is, we venture to think, the key to the whole structure 
of Hindoo society. Perhaps we may be permitted to leave for a 
while the main purpose of Mr. Cunningham’s book in order to 
show in what sense this is probable. 

Almost one half of the Digest is concerned with the various 
rules affecting the joint family of the Hindoos and the partition of 
their property. ‘The normal condition of a Hindoo family is. 
joint” (Section 9,1). Itconsists, says Mr. Cunningham (Section 8), 
of all the persons lineally descended through males froma common 
ancestor, asi that neither they nor those from whom they 
claim as descendants of the common ancestor have separated from 
the family by partition, or in other ways. When we add to this 
definition the fact that the ordinary incidents of the joint family 
include commensality, a common family fund, a common manager, 
a common residence, common religious rites, common family cere-- 
monies,” the reader will be struck by certain s to the 
gens of Rome and the yevos of Greece. He will also note that. 
in the gens or yévos a common residence and a common fund 
were quite out of the question, because the gens and yévos- 
were too numerous, and had but a doubtful sense of. 
any blood relationship beyond that distant connexion in- 
dicated by the gentile name. Now among the Hindoos 
at present there is little difficulty in the way of a common 
residence, and no difficulty at all in recognizing the tie of blood. 
“The Hindoo Joint Family,” says Sir Henry Maine (Zarly His- 
tory of Institutions, p. 78), “is really a body of kinsmen, the 
natural and adoptive descendants of a known ancestor.” (The 
italics are ours.) He goes on to say—and the Digest before us is 
full of proofs of his statement—that ‘the modern law of India gives 
such facilities for the dissolution (of the joint family) that it is one 
of the most unstable of social compounds, and in lasts beyond 
a couple of generations.” That being so (1), the number of mem- 
bers is limited, (2) their kinship is close and to be perceived at a 
glance. Remembering this, let us also remember that Sir Henry 
Maine, in a most interesting article on “South Slavonians and 
” (Nineteenth Century, December 1877), says :—“ There 
can be no reasonable doubt that the House ity of the 
South Slavonians is the Roman gens, the Hellenic yevos, the Celtic 
Sept, the Teutonickin. It is also the Joint Family of the Hin- 
doos, which is itself a living, though an extremely peri e, 
institution.” Sir Henry Maine, in the same place, of the 
House Community (and therefore of the Joint Family) as “ prob- 
ably, with the exception of the family, the very oldest institu- 
tion of the an race.” It is our object to indicate, by the 
aid of the law of Menu quoted by Mr. Cunningham, what is 
perhaps an even older Aryan institution than the mono- 
gamous or al family—namely, the Gotram. By way of 
clearing the ground, it must again be observed that the Roman 
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gens and the Hellenic yévos were far larger bodies than 
the Joint Family, which, now at least, rarely lasts for more than 
two generations; that their members were not housed under one 
roof, butscattered through various local tribes; that they hadscarcely 


money of Egyptian matrons—whose rights have been surprisingly 
illustrated by researches among the papyri of private families— 
occur to the reader as illustrations. The laws regulating the pro- 
perty of Dancing Girls are curious; and the Tables of Succession 


any tie of blood beyond that indicated in a common name, and | to Joint Property in a Divided Family illustrate different forms of 


that they were, as Sir ges Be says of one of them, “ practi- 
cally dead institutions”; while the family persisted in its modern 
shape. The question is then, have the Aryans of India any combi- 
nation of kin which is far wider than that which grows up in two 
generations, which is scattered far and wide, not housed under one 
roof, and which is held together, not by memory of a grandfather, 
but by a family name. ey have tbe combination; it is—not 
the Joint Family—but the Gotram, within which, by the ancient 
rule, marriage is incestuous, Thus, Mr. A. O. Lyal (Fortnightly 
Renew, January 1877) says of the Rajpoots that there are great 
circles of affinity, eontaining perhaps one hundred thousand people, 
who cannot lawfully intermarry. “A clan of pure Rajpoots is 
often scattered abroad under half-a-dozen different rulers of its 
own tribe, or of alien race, but nevertheless continues to hold 
—_—_ between any two persons of the clan to be incest.” 
This clan is the kind of association which we take to be older 
than the Joint oe Before assigning a reason it may be 
as well to show cause for holding it probable that the Roman gens 
at one time answered to the Gotram in the matter of forbidding 
marriage within its circle. The proof is found in the marriage cere- 
mony of confarreatio, which is thought to indicate a transaction 
between two alien sets of people, but more clearly in a passage of 
Plutarch, repi airiwy ‘Popaixev, where Plutarch explains a point of 
Roman etiquette by saying, “In times past it was unlawful for 

ns to marry women of their own kin, vidas . .. nay, 
they did not wed ladies in any way connected with them by blood, 
just as now they do not wed sisters or aunts, and it was long 
before they ventured to take cousins to wife.” 

If we may suppose that by kin and blood relationship Plutarch 
meant the widest that was recognized—namely, that of the yens— 
and that he does mean a very wide circle is shown by his note of 
the late removed prohibition of marriage with a cousin (not 
necessarily a first cousin), we have one more reason for iden- 
tifying the gens, not with the Joint Family, but with the 
Gotram. But, it may be argued, the Joint Family in earlier 
times may have held together till it became as extended as the 
Gotram, which may be a later growth from it. If so, it is 
odd that, like the gens, it has preceded the family in a tendency 
to decay. But the point to note is this, In Mr. Lyal’s expla- 
nation of the growth of tribes from the cell of the famil (Fo 
nightly Review, Jan. 1877), the prohibition to marry within the stock 
is taken as part of the data. Now precisely the same prohibition is 
found among races which do not, or till lately did not, possess the 
family in our sense at all—races in which the mother is the head 
of the household, and in which the children are not recognized as 
related to their own father. Among all these races, Australians, 
Red Indians, people of the Gold Coast, there exist large clans, held 
together the same family name, prohibiting marriage with 
women of that name, and recognizing kindred with other le of 
the same name, however widely separated by thousands of mi es of 
—s In every respect, except the absence of descent on the 
male side with its consequences, these groups answer to the wide 
circles of affinity of the Rajpoots; they have the same marriage 
Jaw as that of Menu, and yet they were demonstrably not 
formed by the growth of the family, but are prior to the 
existence of the family in our sense of the word. It seems, there- 
fore, not improbable that, if we are to find out the origin of the 
wide prohibition of Menu—which the Hindoos are casting off as the 
Romans did—we must seek for it among peoples who have not 
the family in our sense. If their associations and law of prohibited 
degrees are older than the family, then the Roman gens or the 
Hindoo Gotram is the Australian, or North American, or Ashantee 
“totem-kin,” with the implied in the adoption of male 
kinship. Thus the Joint Family of the Hindoos would be a com- 
paratively late social arrangement, with a brief life of two or three 

tions, instead of answering to the perdurable yévos or gens. 
is conclusion may be presumed, and perhaps some day demon- 
strated, from a comparative study of the law of Menu. That law 
is common to races with and races without the modern family, it 
is — as already existing in Mr. Lyal’s theory of the growth 
of Indian clans, and its existence can plausibly explained on 
the hypothesis that the system of kinship through women preceded 
the system of male kinship universal among Aryans. On the 
opposite hypothesis we do not know that any attempt has been 
made to explain Menu’s law of prohibited d , 

The force of usage in modifying a rule of great sacredness and 
importance has led us into matters remote from the main purpose 
of Mr. Cunningham’s Digest. Few parts of his volume are more 
instructive than the devoted to family and local customs. 
Kt is quite possible for a Joint Family to drop all its interesting 
traditional incidents, all that gives it an archaic air, its private 
rites and ceremonies, and yet remain united in interest. It 
is possible for such a community, too, to keep up _ its 
ceremonies after complete severance of interests and divi- 
sion of . In the position of the Manager may be 

i perhaps, something like the House chief of the 
Slavonian House communities. He is “ ordinarily the eldest male 
member of the family”; but it does not appear that women are 
eligible, as among the Slavonians, and this is not surprising. The 
y= ae on Stridhana, women’s property, takes one irto a singular 

of law, where the é3»a of Homeric brides and the pin- 


relationship. Important as these things are, they appeal toa 
necessarily limited set of readers; but the layman may study with 
leasure and profit the too brief but vivacious introduction in which 
r. Cunningham sets forth the hardness and uncertainty of the law, 
and the urgent need of codification. His Digest is a collection of 
- — flowers of pure law,” gathered in a perfect swamp of diffi- 
culties, 


ESTELLE.* 


y= sole interest of this story lies in the fact that it is written 
by a Jewess, and that the scene is for the most part laid in a 
Jewish family. It is certainly not a little surprising that writers 
among the Jews have not done more to put forward in fiction their 
side of the case, and to win for themselves and their race that 
sympathy which a well-told tale of heroism or of patient suffering 
can so easily inspire. They would unfortunately have only too 
large a choice of subjects ready for them. In the long centuries 
of cruel wrong which they have undergone not a few writers 
might each find a subject, and run no risk of imitating one 
another. In the pride of race which they feel, and in the scorn 
with which their race is but too commonly regarded, a contrast 
is to be found from which a skilful writer might work up the 
most interesting scenes. Whathas been already done in the cases 
of Shylock and Rebecca of York by authors who were not Jews 
shows what might be done if a great Jewish writer, with that 
accurate and minute knowledge which he would possess of his people 
and their customs, were to rise up as the ——— of his race. 
Even in the present day, when, at all events in the Western parte 
of Europe, the ns eye of Jews has come to an end, there is still 
more than enough of social differences left to give vigour and life 
to a writer’s pen. Few books are more eagerly read than those 
which let us into the every-day life of people with whom we often 
come in contact but never mingle. Each class has but little 
chance of ever itself looking closely into the life of any other 
class, whether above it or below it. The rich, indeed, by 
the visits which, either out of charity or a love of meddling, 
they pay the poor, may become acquainted with the inside of 
the poor man’s house, and with some small part of his daily 
life. How little they have learned, however, of the life 
that goes on the moment the door is closed behind them! But 
into the house and family of the Jew not even this glimpse is 
gained, for the Jews have their own charities and look after 
their own poor. Whatever faults they have as a race—faults due 
in a great degree to the cruelty which has been shown them—they 
certainly deserve much better treatment than they usually receive 
at the hands of our novelists. Miss Edgeworth, indeed, moved by 
a Jewess who complained of the illiberality with which she treated 
her race, tried to make an atonement in her story of Harrington. 
But even she, with all her common sense and all her efforts to rise 
above vulgar prejudices, could not fully overcome her re- 
ugnance. She describes, indeed, a most worthy Jew; but his 
Sinden, the heroine, is found at the very end of the story to 
have been a Christian all along, and an Englishwoman on her 
mother’s side. The heroine's father might be a Jew, and as amiable 
a Jew as could be desired, but that the hero, the son of an English 
ntleman, should marry a woman who was by birth altogether 
Seobh, and was also a Jewess by religion, was more than all the 
toleration of the Edgeworths, father and daughter, could stand. 
The author of Estelle has, then, no small advantage in the subject 
which she has chosen and in the race to which she belongs. We 
could have wished, however, that she had greater knowledge of 
the writer's art. Her pride in her race, her pleasure in telling of 
the observances and the ritual which have been handed down to 
them from remote ages, and which they still maintain, are 
interesting enough. But we are certainly disappointed—perhaps 
unreasonably disappointed—to find that she writes just as 
fine English as if she were a Christian. There is certainly no 
reason why a Jew who has been brought up as an Englishman 
should not fall into the same errors of style as any other English- 
man. Indeed Lord Beaconsfield himself has shown that simplicity 
either in writing or in speaking is by no means to be reckoned as 
one of the badges of his tribe. Nevertheless, when we came to 
read the accounts of the simple observances in the Jewish family 
life we were disagreeably struck by the contrast betweea 
these and the author's style. Since the destruction of the 
Temple, as the author tells us, the splendour of the Jewish worshi 
has ceased, and its “ ceremony is comparatively scant and spare. 
We could have wished that in her writing she had imitated this 
scantiness and spareness, and had not been misled by the toe 
common example of the age into the use of showy and somewhat 
foolish language. In one passage she compares the soul of the 
heroine at the time when she was falling in love with the hero 
“toa little boat rocking gently to and fro.” So far we have ne 
objection to the simile. But she carries it to an extreme for nearly 
a whole page and thus leaves it at last :—‘ Drifting as the boat 
drifts before the breeze, here and there finding « mass of weeds, a 
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wonder of water-lilies, or a booty of glancing winged things—so 
Estelle’s feelings were lulled by unreal happiness and Cecil was its 
source.” She cannot leave even the unfortunate seasons alone, 
which have suffered the most cruel usage of late at the hands of 
our countless writers. March used of old to be said to come in 
either as a lion or a lamb. In our novels it is generally in the 
disguise of a much less dignified animal that it and the other 
months are made to enter. e present author tells how “ spring 
seemed flying in the air and floating on the clouds, and fluttering in 
the little winds blown sweetly and lavishly through the trees.” How 
a little wind can be blown lavishly ismore than we can understand. 
Perhaps the writer was thinking of the man in the old story who, 
when some one remarked that there was not much wind, 
answered, “No; but what there is is very high.” It is no less 
disappointing to come across “awful presentiments,” and awful 

resentiments that are fulfilled. She need not have imitated 

hristian writers in all their foolishness. She might have let her 
characters haye any number of presentiments as awful as she 
pleased; but there she should have stopped, and have parted 
company with the novelists, Her presentiments should never 
have come to anything. 

In its plot the story before us is curiously like many of our own 
religious novels, with this striking exception, however, that, though 
religion pisys the greatest part, a priest 1s notonce broughtin. The 
heroine falls in love with a young English gentleman, but from a 
strong sense of duty refuses to marry him. “ You will thankfully re- 
member,” she says to him, “ your deliverance from wedding a poor 
and obscure descendant of an ancient race—that numbered many 
martyrs among them, she added as if to herself.” Her father dies, 
and she has to a great extent to support herself and her family by 
her skill as an artist. Her lover soon becomes consoled for her 
refusal, and finds some one who will marry him. She bears bravely 
on to the end. “She had been firm and loyal ,” we are told in the 
last words of the last chapter. ‘“ Rectitude could not reward, but 
it must suffice ; and she knew where to turn in woe, when the well- 
known solemn words came to her in loneliness of spirit, ‘Aus 
der Tiefe rufe ich dich, Herr Gott.’” When we read such 
a story as this, and sec how the Jewish novelist describes her 
heroine as voluntarily making the same sacrifices and undergoing 
the same sufferings as the heroines of the Christian novelists, and 
from the same sense of religious duty, we can understand the feelings 
with which she regards the form of prayer which is offered up for 
her race in our churches, “ Well, well!” exclaims one of her cha- 
racters, “and we pray for Jews with infidels and such, and clash 
them with heathen. . . . My word! my notion of praying for the 
Jews is upset, I warrant you. They can pray for themselves.” She 
claims a wider charity for the Jew than for the Christian. A 
clergyman who had shown her not a little kindness said that he 
confined his visits to his own people. “ We help all classes,” said 
Estelle, “reflectively.” “Classes are such small sections of 
masses. Jews never pause to question whether one be a Methodist, 
a Catholic, or a Protestant.” In the account the author gives of 
the poorer Jews there is certainly much that is contrary to the 
ordinary belief, perhaps we should say to the ordinary prejudice. 
She is describing how Estelle went into the eastern parts of 
London on a day when the Jews were bound to fast, but not to 
Test:— 

It brought them to that extreme eastern quarter where the poorest Jews 
lived, faithfully following and abiding by the rites of their religion, yet not 
lacking its true inner spirit—proving rectitude in most things, being very 
unselfish and simple-minded, and practically good to their neighbours, 
spoiling their indulged and often handsome children, and carrying out pre- 
eepts of universal good-will, uncomplaining suffering, spontaneous grati- 
tude, without being able to read of the Biblic#l insistance on such habits. 
Here, the rabbinical rules were anxiously obeyed ; here, the little com- 
munity fasted. Although the great national schools were closed, the feast 
of Ab is not of the same solemn importance as the Day of Atonement. The 
sound of the clicking machines, the worn looks of some of the young girls 
who worked for their living within doors, testified that this was no holy- 
day for the freedom of prayer and pleasure, but a day respected by restric- 
tion—although still, with its long hours of toil, continuing as usual. Those 
who could make the exertion, visited the burial-ground, and piously chose 
this anniversary as an occasion to be celebrated by such a solemn form. 


She often dwells with pride on the antiquity of her race and the 
great deeds it has done. “They like to remember,” she writes, 
“that they were a nation of priests, of princes, of poets once; and 
something yet remains of their ancient rearing.” Such a story as this 
is useful to read. People are often so grossly ignorant as not even 
to suspect that those whom they look down upon because they are 
what they are have for that very reason the strongest pride in * Brg 
_ selves. By dint of much travelling abroad the ordinary English- 
man has at last begun to understand that a Frenchman is neither 
ashamed of himself for being French nor envious of him for bein 
English. It will, however, still be a surprise to not a few to fin 
that the Jews are as proud of their race as even we are of ours. It 
will be a surprise to them to learn that they claim in a high degree 
for their religion and for themselves many of the virtues that we 
gre accustomed to look upon as not only peculiarly Christian, but 
peculiarly English. The home life and the home virtues are, if we 
may trust our author, _——-\ dear to the Jews. The religious 
feelings, as shown in this story, though in one way different from 
those represented in Miss Yonge’s tales, are yet essentially similar. 
In one respect the advantage certainly lies with the Jewish 
author; for there is an entire absence of that weak and almost 
superstitious writing into which the Christian novelist has un- 
fortunately of late years too often sunk. It is a great pity, how- 
ever, that a book which has so much in its subject to render it 


interesting should have been written with so little art. Estelle is 
certainly not worse written than the average religious love story, 
but how unskilfully such stories generally are written our readers 
know only too well. 


RELIGION IN CHINA.* 


A NATION which is incapable of enthusiasm is incapable of 
religion. The essence of religion is a fervid faith in certain 
definite doctrines of supreme spiritual importance, and an utter 
disbelief in all others. It is these phases of mind which have 
nerved men and women to endure the tortures of the rack and the 
flames at the stake; which have inspired crusades; and which 
have enabled bands of zealots numerically insignificant to resist 
successfully the strength and influence of States. To such feelin 
the Chinese are utter strangers. They have no distinct belief in 
a God, and find their highest models of perfection in the persons 
of Confucius and Buddha, or, perhaps, more strictly speaking, in 
the person of Confucius only, for to most Chinamen Buddha has 
ceased to be more than a fetish. 

That this was not always the state of mind of the Chinese is 
proved by their ancient history, which testifies to the fact that the 
worship of the early Chinese was, as the Imperial worship is at the 
present day, a pure monotheism. The origin of this prz-historic 
religion is bound up with the question of the origin of the Chinese 
race; and all that can be asserted on the subject is that they 
brought it with them into China, but from what people, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, they drew their religious inspiration, remains 
undetermined. Like the ancient Jews, however, the Chinese 
found the temptations to idolatry too strong to be resisted, and from 
the adoration of the true God they easily descended to the worship 
of all the host of Heaven. The next stage which they reached was 
one of pure atheism, and this was the attitude of the national mind 
at the time of Confucius, of whom it is not too much to say 
that he moulded the religious as well as the literary future of 
China. Instead, however, of attempting to lead his countrymen 
back to the worship of the true God, he taught that the highest 
aim of existence was rightly to fulfil the duties of a good neighbour 
and a good citizen. Not that he denied the existence of God ; and, 
indeed, many of his sayings go to prove that he was a worshipper 
of God; but in his conversations with his disciples he always 
scrupulously avoided the theme, and left untouched the questions 
of the connexion between man and ee world beyond the 

ve, of the destiny of man’s immaterial nature, and of the means 
y which he may rise above the dominion of the passions and of 
the senses. 

To these questions another religious system, which sprang up 
contemporaneously with Confucianism, sought to supply answers. 
This was Taouism, the offspring of the philosophical musings of 
Laou-tsze, tainted with Buddhist mysticism. The great object of 
this philosopher, as has been observed by a recent writer, seems to 
have been to elucidate and develop his idea of the relations be- 
tween something which he called Taouand the Universe. ‘To this 
Taou, Laou-tsze referred all things as the ultimate ideal unity of 
the Universe. All things originate from Taou, conform to Taou, 
and to Taou they at last return. The means by which this Taou 
was to be reached, he taught, were modesty, self-emptiness, being 
void of desires, and being retiring, quiet, and free from exer- 
tion in actual life. In these tenets we see a faint reflection of 
the doctrines of Sakyamuni, who a hundred years previously had 
aroused and attracted his countrymen by the sublimity of his 
teachings and the purity of his life. More than five centuries 
elapsed, however, before Buddhism was introduced into China; bat 
when once its missionaries proclaimed its doctrines, it spread 
rapidly, and in a modified form has since held a leading place in the 

ections of the people. 

These three systems, with Mahommedanism, may be said to con- 
stitute the religions of China. Other faiths have left faint traces 
of their presence. Judaism, Nestorianism, and Manicheism have 
all had their day within narrow limits, but have now entirely dis- 
appeared. Christianity alone at the present time disputes the sway 
of the popular religions, and from all accounts there appears to be 
reason to hope that it is at length making — against the deeply- 
rooted prejudices of one of the most stiff-necked people on the face 
of the earth. In the work before us Dr. Edkins treats at length ~ 
of these religions, but in a somewhat desultory way. A very brief 
sketch is all he gives us of their rise and of the precise doctrines 
taught by their founders, and for the rest he is content to illustrate 
their present phases, and to show the way in which they act and 
re-act upon one another at the present day. 

It is curious to observe the capacity which the Chinese have shown 
in matters of religion as of everything else, of absorbing into their 
national system just as much of any foreign innovation as can be 
brought into conformity with it, and of at once discarding all 
that offends against the preconceived notions of the people. In this 
way the Confucianists have supplemented their system of morality 
by many of the metaphysical doctrines of Laou-tsze and Sakyamuni, 
and on the other hand the Taouists and Buddhists regulate their 
lives to a great extent by the dicta of Confucius. Thus the 

boundary lines which originally separated these faiths have 
gradually faded away, until the almost universal belief of 
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the nation has taken a composite form, made up of all 
that is essentially Chinese in the three religions. In profession 
the distinction is still maintained, Confucianism being the cult of 
the educated classes, while Buddhism and Taouism count their ad- 
herents among the common people. But, though a Mandarin would 
disclaim with vehemence the imputation of being a follower of 
Buddha, there are very few Mandarins who have so entirely over- 
come the superstitious part of man’s nature as to be content with 
the Confucian maxims of morality. Dr. Edkins states that on one 
occasion he paid a visit to a Mandarin who showed him over his 
house. “In the innermost of his apartments upstairs we found,” 
says the author, “ what seems to have been the most sacred thing 
to him that the house contained. It was the shrine and image of 
Kwan-yin [the Buddhist] goddess of mercy. On the table beside 
it was a copy of the book of prayers used in the worship of this 
divinity. . . . Before the image sticks of incense were burning, 
which had been fresh lighted that morning.” On one occasion 
also Yeh, the celebrated Governor of Canton and a stern Con- 
fucianist, in a report to the Emperor describing a victory gained 
by his troops over a body of rebels, stated that, at a critical junc- 
ture of the battle,a large figure of Kwan-yin had been seen 
beckoning to the soldiers from the sky—a sight which so in- 
spirited them that they gained an easy victory over their 
enemies. 

In the same way professing Buddhists and Taouists, while 
adopting all that is superstitious, and all that relates to the 
future state, in the teachings of their religious guides, weigh 
their actions and direct their conduct in accordance with the 
maxims of Confucius. Speaking of the religious state of a Buddhist 
who was brought into a foreign hospital with a wounded foot, Dr. 
Edkins says :— 

The sphere of religious ideas in which the man’s thoughts revolved was 
Buddhist. But, though he spoke of Buddha’s divine power and providence, 
he did not seem to feel himself a sinner against Buddha. The worshipper 
of Buddha looks to him for protection and instruction ; but he does not pray 
to him for forgiveness, or confess sin to him. He regards Buddha asa 
teacher and saviour, but not as a governor or a judge. His wounded foot 
was proof to him of sin; but, when asked what sin it was of which he felt 
the conviction, his thoughts recurred to the moral code of Confucius. 


Thus the Confucian system underlies all others; and, as it con- 
cerns itself only with outward conduct, the notion of spiritual 
sin is entirely foreign to it. But, like all Orientals, Chinese look 
upon temporal misfortunes as punishments for sins; and when a 
sufferer, therefore, judging himself by the Confucian standard, pro- 
nounces himself free from fault, he has recourse to the Buddhist 
doctrine of metempsychosis to account for the otherwise inex- 
plicablejudgment upon him. Thushe reasons that it is forfaults com- 
mitted in a former state of existence that he is at present afflicted. 
The doctrine of metempsychosis enters largely into the composite 
faith of Chinamen, and has at least one good effect in that it 
renders sacred the life of every living thing. For what Chinaman 
knows whether, in taking the life of a dog, he may not be putting a 
premature end to the transmigrated existence of his own father or 
of his dearest departed friend? The possible prospect of becoming 
a beggar or an animal in a future state is an ever present dread to 
@ conscience-stricken Chinaman, and the women constantly pray 
that, as a reward for virtue, they may inhabit the body of men on 
entering the world a second time. 

In point of numbers the Mahommedans are vastly inferior to 
either the professing Buddhists or Taouists; but they present a far 
more distinct and compact body than either. They are prin- 
oy congregated in the cities in the North and West of China, 
where they hold themselves apart from the rest of the 
people, giving manifold and distinct signs, in matters of dress 
and the insignia of their houses, that they wish to ate them- 
selyes from their neighbours. For the followers of Buddha and 
Laou-tsze they have a supreme contempt, as being idolaters; but 
for Confucianism they cherish no such antipathy, and indeed the 
influence of the sage is plainly observable in many of their 
opinions. Against this latitudinarian spirit the more zealous 
members of the sect show a determined opposition, and do all 
that lies in their power, by keeping up the ancient ritual, and by 
denominational schvols, to counteract this secularizing influence. 
But Chinamen will always be Chinamen first, and religionists 
afterwards, and the words of Confucius form an indissoluble bond 
of union between adherents of all faiths in China. In pro- 
oo. however, to the strength of this urion between the 

ese Mahommedans and their fellow-countrymen is their 
want of fellowship with their co-religionists beyond the 
frontier. It is a noticeable fact that the late successes of 
Yacoob Khan in Kashgaia, and the advance of his Mahommedan 
adherents into the province of Kansuh, created no excitement 
among the large Mahommedan Fe gmaminge in Pekin and other 
northern cities. It is owing to this want of religious enthusiasm 
that the Government is able to view with indifference the 
in China of numerous Mussulman communities, which might under 
other circumstances become a formidable at a crisis such as 
referred to. 

& missionary, it has part of Dr. Edkins’s duty to stud: 
the existing religions in China, and his long a in the 
country has enabled him to acquire an intimate knowledge ot 
them es they at present exist. This knowledge has naturally 
been much the the present 
work appeared in 1 and in volume before us 
the benefits with 


“ of the author's advanced uaintance with 
subject. His views on the prospects of Christianity in China 


are encouraging, although the obstacles with which the mis 
sionaries have to contend are very great. An initial stumbling- 
block is raised by the difficulty of translating the word “God” by 
any equivalent which may fairly represent to the minds of the 
Chinese all that we wish to convey by it. Quiterecently the question 
whether Shang-te, the God of the Ancient Chinese, or Shin, a deity, 
should be so used was vehemently discussed at a missionary con- 
ference at Shanghai. But this is a kind of difficulty which is 
more easily overcome in China than in less civilized lands. A 
Shanghai missionary may congratulate himself that he is not as. 
his fellow-workers in Mongolia, who, for want of a_ better 
equivalent, are compelled to use the native name of Buddha for: 
God; nor as his brethren in Bechuana, who can find no more 
recise term by which to express “ Heaven” than “ Putrid 

eat,” a delicacy which represents the highest idea of enjoyment. 
to the native mind. 


THE GREAT THIRST LAND.* 


of hunting expeditions in Southern Africa have: 
aN become common enough since Captain Harris took up the 
pen to recount his adventures among Bechuanas and Matabele, and 
naturally the novelty that gave these narratives their piquancy 
had already begun to wear off, even in the days of Gordon 
Cumming. The incidents must always be more or less the same, 
although the scenes of the sport have been shifting to the north- 
ward as the shy herds of elephants and camelopards have been 
driven back beyond the Vaal River to the Limpopo, and from the 
Limpopo towards the Zambesi. These unwieldy beasts fare the 
worse, too, in sporting encounters, now that the weapons of 
destruction have been so immensely improved. A skilful shot like 
Cumming need no longer gallop for an hour or more in the tracks. 
of a lumbering girafie, loading and firing behind the shoulder of 
his victim. Explosive shells of extraordinary penetrating power 
and rifles with the calibre of small field-pieces ought speedily 
to bring single combats to an end, though Captain Gillmore 
tells us of one instance where the affair was paintully prolonged, 
owing to the persistence with which a tusker would insist upon 


' charging, declining to turn his side to the assailant. Moreover, while 


the comparative superiority of well-equipped modern hunters tends 
to take some of the sansation out of their stories, we know very 
nearly beforehand the nature of the excitement we may expect. 
To begin with, we have the bargaining over the purchase of the 
waggons and the teams ; the hiring of servants, who, notwithstanding 
the most flattering recommendations, prove to combine the vices of 
savagery and of civilization ; the false starts and the break-downs on 
the sand-tracks ; the first meeting with the stragglers from the herds 
of antelopes; the first gallops over the great plains; the lonely 
bivouacs in the drenching thunderstorm, serenaded by the roar of 
the lion and the howling of the prowling hyenas; possibly a 
tragedy among the human beings, and certainly dramatic casualties 
among the beasts; and, finally, there are the negotiations with the 
savage chiefs who holdthe keys of the passes into the land of the 
elephants. We have all these things duly set out by Captain 
Gillmore, and we must say that he relates them pleasantly enough. 
Indeed the fault of the style he has adopted in his later years is 
that he strives more after the picturesque than he used to do; and 
we should be glad to dispense with much of his wit, and still more 
with his sentiment. Not that we are by any means disposed to 
be hard on the veteran explorer and sportsman. A man must 
learn to laugh at very little if he is to keep up his heart 
and toad <A philosophy in the course of solitary wanderings 
in South Africa; and the most careless nature must be apt to grow 
serious and to moralize when there is leisure day after day to in- 
dulge in depressing reveries. 

We speak of Captain Gillmore’s solitary journey, for that was 
what it eventually proved to be, much to hisdisappointment. His. 
companion’s health broke down when they had fairly embarked on 
their adventure, and Captain Gillmore pluckily preferred to perse- 
vere, though it was at the solicitation of the other that he had 
undertaken theexpedition. The preparations in England had been 
made on an extensive scale, and it would certainly have seemed a 
pity to let so much trouble be wasted. They carried amost formid- 
able battery, chiefly smooth-bores, and it included the tremendous 
weapon of which we have already spoken. And there was an 
almost inexhaustible stock of powder and ball, which was to. 
be used ly for barter; for firearms and ammunition are the 
only articles that nowadays current among natives in the in- 
terior. Unfortunately, as it proved afterwards, the shot and 
powder were made up in packages each weighing several hundred 
pounds. Consequently, when the waggon came to a standstill in 
the yielding sand or in the ugly pitfalls made by the ant-bear, there 
was no possibility of unloading it. Half a day or more had some- 
times to be spent in clearing away the sand from before the wheels 
and ing the easy gradients necessary for extrication. And the 
labours the failures that Captain Gillmore had to endure even 
before getting fairly beyond the line of the settlements were quite 
— try the patience of the most phlegmatic Boer among 
the Dutch settlers. His servants were tampered with by the 
dealers, whose interest it was to detain him, and bribed to play 
into the enemy's hands. If he spoke sharply when provoked by 
their malicious delays, they forthwith laid their heads together to 

* The Great Thirst Land: a Ride through Natal, Orange Free S 
Transvaal, — By Parker Gillmore (Ubique). Cassell, Petter, & 
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revenge themselves. The wheels would be deliberately driven into 
some apparently bottomless hole; or some important part of the 
framework would give way, or the fb -seolboe treck-tow would 
snap suspiciously. In fact, he must have acknowledged himself 
beaten in the end by the men he had engaged at liberal wages, 
had it not been for a couple of lucky accidents. He was able to 
come to terms with some passing Boers, who contracted to land 
him and his belongings in safety at a certain point beyond the 
range of the Drakenberg ; and he picked up a half-starved Caffre 
lad whom he found lounging about the falls of the Umganey. The 
lad showed himself both capable and grateful, so that charity in 
this instance was its own reward. He took kindly to the manage- 
ment of oxen; drove and “foreloped” on occasion when the 
regular attendants had deserted or chose to neglect their duties; 
and, finally, when his master was prostrated by an accident, he 
saved his life by unremitting attention. 

Once well away in the wilderness, with his oxen settled down 
to their work and his servants removed beyond temptation, the 
traveller’s mind was relieved in some respects. But the book is 
evidently written by a man who owns to having passed the fresh- 
ness of his youth, and to being somewhat sated with the sport 
that used to have irresistible fascinations for him. He stalks the 
wild animals for the sake of observing their habits and admir- 
ing their ful action. He kills just sufficient for the 
needs of his camp, to the disgust and surprise of his glut- 
tonous followers. All this is praiseworthy as well as sports- 
manlike ; but it is not precisely the temperament that conduces to 
elasticity of spirits under the toils and worries of South African 
campaigning. To put up with tual anxiety and privation, 
you should be set either on slaughter or on gain, It shows with 
what comparative tranquillity Captain Gillmore’s pulses had come 
to beat, that he confesses to being greatly put out on one occasion 
when he heard of the arrival of a troop of elephants in his neigh- 
bourhood. He had meant to rest and enjoy a holiday, and having 
to mount and go after the herd bothered him, although it really 
was a great turn of luck, and he came back to camp with a quantity 
of valuable ivory. Perhaps this comparative indifference made 
Captain Gillmore all the more formidable asanenemy. He got into 
the thick of the lion country, where the lions were roaring in the 
night-time around his camp, and lay like rabbits through the day in 
the surrounding undergrowth, When walking up to one that he had 
marked down, it was nothing out of the way to disturb two or three 
more; and when the creature is crouching and ferociously con- 
templating your advance, it is actual prudence to get tolerably 
near, so that you may take your aim with something like 
certainty. Lion-hunting must be done on foot, but to have satis- 
factory sport among the elephants one ought to be well mounted. 
And mounting a man in the elephant districts is an expensive and 
difficult business. There isa deadly horse-disease that is fright- 
fully prevalent there, and experience has proved that an unsea- 
soned stud may be killed off ina very short time. Happily the 
animals that have recovered from the complaint are not liable to 
catch it again. So a “saulted ” horse, as he is called, commands 
a handsome price, and rises steadily in value the further north you 
go. He might have been bought foie he had the distemper for 
2o/., or even less, yet he may be worth 150/. beyond the Limpopo. 
But a poor man may well hesitate over so very speculative an in- 
vestment. It is true that, with ordinary luck, he may recoup 
himself for his purchase several times over, although the saulted 
animal never altogether recovers from the effects of the illness—is 
sluggish and needs very careful riding. But then the fact of his being 
proof against the disease does not guarantee him against the terrible 
tsetse tly, and the lions, although they will prey upon oxen when 
they have the chance, have a very expensive preference for 
horseflesh. Captain Gillmore came across one unfortunate Boer 
who had started on an elephant-hunt with a saulted horse 
in the hepe of making money enough to and settle. 
But the horse had fallen a victim to the lions before his master 
had travelled any great distance, and there was nothing for it but 
to return. Nowadays indeed, as Captain Gillmore explains, the 
only way to the famous elephant-grounds lies through the territory 
of two barbarous potentates who are become fully alive to the 
value of their game, and naturally set their faces against the in- 
roads of white traders. Through the good offices of the mission- 
aries, of whom he had every reason to speak in the highest terms, 
he succeeded himself in obtaining a roving permission irom Kama, 
the young King of the Bechuanas. But, unless you can gain the 
favour of Kama or Sechele, the only alternative is approaching the 

hants from the coast by trecking up country to the westward, 
on that side the zone of the ¢setse is a barrier that is practi- 
cally impassable. 

Captain Gillmore was ly successful on the whole, and, as 
‘we presume, made a good thing of his shooting. But on his return 
through the Kalahari desert—his Great Thirst Land—he went 
through terrible sufferings from the drought, and very nearly suc- 
cumbed to them. He remarks that a few such days as he expe- 
rienced take years from a man’s life. He either missed the scanty 
wells or found them altogether dried up. His servants ran from the 
‘waggon, though they were forced to come back in order to save 

emselves from starvation. The oxen were driven nearly mad 
from thirst ; when he filled a little tin cup with the muddy fluid 
loose its fastenings, and precipitated itself savagely on the 
water vessels. The parched sik ae past lowing, and could 
only utter @ harsh, grating noise. The dogs were positively 
blinded, and two of his favourites staggered under heavy 


waggon-wheels. His lad Umganey, his last assistant, was alto- 


gether knocked up, and had to be laid up under the waggon-tilt, 
and the solitary Englishman was reduced to undertaking the fore- 
loping himself. Sinking over his boots in the sand, he had to 
urge the labouring oxen along, falling back every now and then 
upon the axe to clear away trees that obstructed the The 
party returned to the missionary station of Soshong in a most de- 
plorable condition ; the miserable team of oxen was reduced to 
the last extremity, and it was only due to his resolution and 
admirable stamina that their sorely overtasked master reached the 
mission at all. No doubt he had abundant excitement on his 
trip; but we should say that the pleasure of it was more than 
questionable. 


THE “BUSKINED STAGE” OF SOPHOCLES.* 


CURIOUS consensus on the part of .classical editors and 
tutors to recall attention to the Attic dramatist who was at 
once the subtlest analyst of human character and the favourite 
tragic poet of his time at Athens, suggests to us the reviewing of two 
or three previously edited plays and collections of plays that were 
regarded in old Greece, as well as by cultivated scholars in all 
time, as eminently “ Sophocleo digna cothurno.” In the order of 
production the Antigone was the first acted play of the poet of 
Colonus; and this tragedy comes third in order of the Theban 
Trilogy which heads our list, and of which the first play, the 
King C&dipus, is, both in subtlety of structure and in illus- 
tration of Sophoclean irony, the masterpiece of the extant 
plays. But next to the Cdipus Tyrannus in the exhibition of 
that irony of fate which constitutcs so singular an element 
of the Sophoclean drama, the Trachtnie is admitted to hold a 
place; and it is fortunate, therefore, that Mr. Pretor’s well- 
pondered and carefully-edited commentary on this play should have 
appeared at a time when Mr. Linwood’s Trilogy affords an easy 
comparison of the chef-d’euvre with the nearest — to it, 
whilst it also furnishes the student with the means of judging for 
himself whether he concurs with Mr. Pretor (p. xiv.) and the 
critic quoted from Phrynichus in preferring the cruder and second 
style of Sophocles, as seen inthe Antigone and Trachinia, to the 
simpler and yet studied grace of the Coloneus and the Philoetetes, 
The criticism in Mr. Pretor’s rendering is as follows :—* Neither 
his sweet wine nor his wine and water for me, but his driest 
Pramnian”; and, it should be added, to make the allusion in- 
telligible, that of Sophocles’s first style, the grand phraseology of 
ZEschylus, which he soon exchanged for the second, or “dry 
Pramnian,” none of the extant plays of Sophocles retain a trace. 
Mr. Palmer's edition of the Ajax is the result of a quite in- 
dependent reading of a consummate work; in which he has 
adopted the principle of “ forming his own judgment on the 
question what may be the right ing, quite as much as 
deciding what may be in his opinion the proper sense.” He 
especially deprecates an elaborate squaring of the text with 
strict metrical laws, and believes that the t allowed him- 
self a freer licence in metre than most of his editors have 
assigned to him. Upon this topic he quotes a letter of Pro- 
fessor Conington to the effect that in many of the lyric parts 
of Sophocles the sense is exceedingly good where the metre is 
apparently unmanageable, and enunciating the corollary that 
“when sense and language are right, an editor ought not, for 
metre’s sake simply, to rewrite the passage.” The natural result 
of Mr. Palmer's views is a tendency to original treatment: of 
most passages of doubtfulness and difficulty, in which, though 
we often find him at variance with the ripe scholarship of 
Professor Jebb, he not seldom hedges himself round with the 
ancient authority of Eustathius and the scholiasts. It is our 
purpose in what follows to notice successively these contributions 
of Mr. Linwood, Mr. Pretor, and Mr. Palmer to the elucidation 
and illustration of Sophocles, availing ourselves at the same time 
of the assistance of Mr. Jebb’s commentary on the Ajaz, and of 
Professor Campbell's translation of the Plays of Sophocles, in cor- 
roboration of points of interpretation and criticism. 

It must be premised, however, that Mr. Linwood’s Theban 
Trilogy cannot pretend to be a work of the same calibre as the 
edition of the whole of Sophocles which was published by him 
in 1846, and which has since gone through four editions. The 
brief, sometimes too brief, Latin notes of that edition must be 
allowed to have entitled him to a creditable place among modern 
editors of Sophocles, and a reference to his judgments: therein 
on critical difliculties will be mostly rewarded by a clearer 
insight into the questions at issue. We regret that a far 
lower standard has satisfied him in the present work, which, 
whilst adopting the text of the fourth edition of the entire plays, 
avails itself of the elementary character of the students for whom 
it is intended to avoid all critical discussions, to leave corrcpt or 
interpolated passages unexplained, and in some cases to rest con- 
tent with the merest milk-and-water of scholarship. When, in 
page after page of each of the three plays, we stumbleon such con- 


* The Theban Trilogy of Suphocles. With Copious paps Notes 
for the Use of Elementary Students. By the Kev. W. Li oan M.A, 
late Student of Christ Church, Oxford. London: Longmans & Co. 1878 

Sophoclis Trachinia. With Notes and Introduction. By Alfred Pretor, 
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cessions to the ignorance of idle schoolboys as, in Edipus Tyrannus, | in the characterof Hercules. Every word of his introduction on the 


v. 840, “col ravr’ i.e, ra abrd, the same with you; comp. 284, 
579”; 939, “ te. of the inhabitants” ; 981, 

t.e. see instances mentioned by Herodotus, vi. 107,” 
&c., we cannot help thinking that a more sparing regard to 
the rudimentary deficiencies of the tiro would have added to the 
value of the Theban Trilogy as a school-book. In keeping with 
this ultra-elementary annotation is the editor's scrupulousness in 
purveying the most literal of “ construes,” thus minimizing those 
occasions of self-help which are so essential to the making of a 
scholar, and which ir. Linwood himself justly appreciates when, 
in his preface, he recommends the young student’s earnest atten- 
tion to a copious selection of parallel passages in explanation of 
grammatical difficulties, on the ground that “there is no way so 


effectual as this for becoming familiarized with the construction | 


and phraseology of the Greek tragic writers.” In justice, how- 
ever, to so eminent a scholar we are bound to confirm, by our own 
observation, his statement that to the citations of previous annota- 
tors he has added not a few out of his own reading and experience. 
In the speech of the priest in the first scene of the Cd. Tyr., 
Mr. Linwood’s simple interpretation is almost all that could be 
wished, where on 44-45 he shows that 

(aoas ipo padtora 


has reference to what had preceded in v. 43, cir’ an’ dvdpos 
mov—t.e. the hazarded surmise that CEdipus might have | 


taken counsel with mer, “for to men of experience the issues 
of counsels are especially prosperous.” The defect of the sug- 
gestion is that it does not account for cai; but this may be 
supplied with the help of Professor Campbell's explanation, 
that it is added to express “that not only are the counsels 
good but also their issues.” In 107 rovs avroévras twas is 
rightly translated by Mr. Linwood, certain men his murderers, 
and a parallel is cited from Gd. C. 282, érav 8 6 xipwos mapy tis, 
where 6 xipids tis ia, ¢. g., “is aliquis quem penes est potestas,” 
some one who has authority. In 480 Mr. Linwood rightly renders 
the allusion of the chorus to the undiscovered murderer, ra 
peoophada yas uavreia, “ seeking to elude the oracles 
in the navel of the earth,” understanding ad’ €avrot with the 
participle; and in 794, where C&dipus represents his determi- 
nation after he had learned at Delphi the terrible oracle which 
he blindly misinterpreted as to the persons on whom he should 
commit murder and incest, the expression rv Kopiiav dorpos 
rd Aowrdv experpovpevos xOdva, “calculating the situation of 
Corinth henceforth by the stars,” is lucidly explained as a phrase 
applied to those who go so far from a country as to lose its land- 
marks and only to guess its situation by reference to the stars. Pro- 
fessor Campbell aptly illustrates the idea which is generally im- 
plied, when he quotes Richard IT, i. 3, “ Save back to England, 
all the world’s my way.” 

Asarule, we may rely on the soundness and accuracy of Mr. 
Linwood’s handling of the sense of a passage; and indeed it 
would be strange had he forgotten, after years of experience, the 
acumen for which he was famous a quarter of a century ago. 
And he has certainly, since his first edition of the whole of 
Sophocles, added to his repertory of illustration, as, for instance, 
where in the first chorus at & mémo: (167) he quotes Lycophron’s 
Cassandra, 943, for the use of rémo in the proper sense of Geoi, 
whilst showing that in classical writers it is only used as an inter- 
jection and in connexion with 4 preceding. For pyre xépmBas 
in 240, as part of the interdict ona murderer, he cites Draco’s 
law from Demosth. adv. Leptin. § 505; and on 410 he applies to the 
line S07’ od Kpéorros mpoardrov yeypayoua the Attic custom for 
each metcech to enroll himself under a protecting patron. Such 
expressions as “I forgot,” are contrasted with 
or ca{erba, “ to remember ;” the use of éAmis as “apprehension of 
evil,” paralleled in Sophocles himself and by the Latin “spes,” 
and the use of mecew, “to lie” as in a bed, are examples 
of numberless technical words for which Mr. Linwood’s memory 
enables him to find chapter and verse. But such matters as 
the — of that famous irony which constitutes the prime 
literary feature of the dramatist, though they meet us at every 
turn in this play, have apparently little interest for him. 

It is v ifferent with Mr. Pretor, who goes into the 
collateral history of the play which he edits, as well as its 
i tation, scene after scene and line after line. Discussing 
in his introduction the rival theories which have been started 
a and Paley for and against the present form of 


subject of the Sophoclean irony deserves careful study; and one 

e in p. xiii. is especially to the purpose. “ A recognition of 
this theory,” writes Mr. Pretor, “is the very keynote of the 
Trachinia ; indeed many of the most dramatic situations in the 
play were clearly designed to illustrate it; none more so than the 
striking scene in which Deianira at their first meeting betrays her 
interest in Iole, never dreaming in her ignorance that the informa- 
tion she requires will prove the girl to be her rival.” In his com- 
mentary on the play, which we can only very briefly examine, Mr. 
Pretor appears to us to show great tact and judgment in detecting 
confusions arising out of a combination of readings; and in the tangle 
of dubious readings our experience of Mr. Pretor in his treatment 
of this play has been so generally satisfactory that we can recom- 
mend him with confidence as a trustworthy guide. 

We conclude with a few examples of the character of Mr. 
Palmer's commentary on the Ajax, which is in truth deserving of 
minuter consideration than our limits allow. As early as v. 15 he 
joins issue with Professor Jebb and other editors on the sense of 
donros, which, he asserts, is sometimes used affirmatively of a 
very conspicuous object “ seen at a great distance,” but never in the 
sense of “ dimly seen;” and he regards it here, as in the two other 
places where Sophocles uses it, negatively in the sense of “ unseen.” 
To us, however, the citation by ) ore Jebb of Philoct. 467, e& 
dronmrov padAov ’yyibev by itself fixes the sense of 
‘dimly seen” or “seen only afar off”—to say nothing of the 
unlikelihood of the invisibility of a goddess so vivid, personal, and 
conversational. On v. 41, xoA@ Bapuvdeis Trav ’AxiAAciov 
Mr. Palmer speaks of the genitive of the cause with verbs of 
feeling, but clearly the genitive depends on the substantive xdAo. 
At v. 50, where he prefers to make @ovov dependent on patpacav 
on account of its position, while Professor Jebb says it evidently 
depends on érecxe, we should say it might depend on either, or 
even both. On the passage (143-5) 

Tov 
Aavady 
Bord Aeiav, 


Mr. Palmer follows Eustathius in referring irropavy to cé, and not, 
as most commentators, to Aepava. He translates accordingly, 
“ Rumours assail us to your reproach—that you the madman (as 
they call you), having entered the meadow, have destroyed the 
cattle, &c.,” and he explains his parenthesis as quoting the exact 
words of the rumour conveyed in immopzavy. There is some plausi- 
bility in this, and it is possible that the consensus in favour of 
taking the epithet with Aepava, “as the meadow wild with 
horses,” “ wild with the prancings of the steed,” &c., arises from 
the conviction of commentators that the chorus did not then 
regard Ajax as mad. Mr, Palmer's view obviates the difficulty, and 
ge him in accordance with the older authorities on the sense. 

Ve cannot, however, believe him to be right upon 216-7, pavia 
yap ddovs 6 kewds vixrepos Alas in taking Tecmessa 
as coupling two epithets—é xAewvds and vixrepos—borrowed from 
the lips of his enemies, as descriptive of her husband, one who will 
be known as the “notorious man of the night,” or “ our famous 
night-marauding Ajax.” This is surely very far-fetched; and it is 
a less violent strain on probability to conceive with Professor Jebb 
that Aias is an afterthought to Tecmessa’s first idea of designating 
Ajax merely as 6 xAewvds, and as out of its right place. But Mr. 
Palmer's commentary offers a large choice of similar experiments 
in textual and interpretative nut-cracking, 


MINOR NOTICES. 


Me": HUNT, who is Lecturer on Musical History at Trinity 
College, London, has produced a well-arranged and really 
concise history of the subject with which he deals.* The book is 
divided into three sections, the first of which is a general review 
of musical epochs and eveuts, while the second presents a series 
of chronometrical tables, and the third summarizes a history of 
the art. The student “is warned” in the preface “ that he is not 
to expect what is called a ‘readable’ book”; but we feel bound 
to say that Mr. Hunt’s work is, in the proper sense of the word, far 
more readable than books which attempt to combine yalu- 
able infornation with attractiveness by tricks to which Mr. 
Hunt has not condescended. The actual history of music 
does not begin till the fourth century a.D., when Pope Sylvester 
instituted a singing school in Rome; as to the musical methods of 
which it is impossible to form any exact idea, although from 
“ subsequent events we know that the singing must have been 
unisonal, and that the melodies were built upon the old Greek 
scales or modes, or were ancient Hebrew airs, transmitted from 
generation to generation by the early Christians.” A few years 
later than this St. Ambrose arranged the four diatonic scales known 
as “ The Authentic Modes”; but after his time the music of the 
Church gradually deteriorated until the reign of Gregory the 
Great and the institution of the eight “ Gregorian Modes.” Tn the 
following century much was done for St. Gregory's musical system 
by Charlemagne, who founded musical schools at Metz and other 
aiiant and between the years 990 and 1050 flourished Guido of 
Arezzo, called by the musicians of his time inventor musica, who 


* A Concise Histo 
Era to the Present 
Hunt. London: Bell 


of Music from the Commencement of the Christian 
ime. For Use of Students. By H.G. Bonavia 
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recognizes t inequality in the play as we have it, but not such 
pay werd a prevent it from being eminently Sophoclean even in 
its feebler parts ; and he attributes to the very recensions on which 
Hermann’s theory is based the noticeable want of uniformity in 
the work. At the same time, however, that he allows the 7rachinie 
to be incomplete and corrupt in parts, he demurs to Hermann’s 
dictum that the interest ceases with Deianira’s death, and every 
admirer of Sophocles will agree with him, that the concluding scenes 
of the play are neither tame nor unsatisfactory. The apotheosis of 
Hercules is obviously the climax towards which the Trachinie 
tends, and this is a. by his funeral i“ on Oeta, Mr. 
Pretor hits upon best defence of the merits of the 
Trachinie when he compares it with the more aimless 
and less really es treatment of the story of its hero in the | mums 
: Hercules Furens of Euripides, and he has done justice to the ee 
womanly portrait of Deianira and the mixed “ human and divine” Bs. 
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added two more to the original two lines of the stave and invented 
the terms ut, re, fa, sol, la. In the fourteenth century Marchettus of 
Padua “ is credited with having established the first correct principles 
of consonances and dissonances,” and “to Jean de Meurs, who 
was probably a contemporary of Marchettus, is ascribed the intro- 
duction of florid counterpoint.” The first opera was produced at 
Florence in 1594, and was called Dafne, the words being by 
Rinuccini, the music by Peri, and it was then that recitative was 
first attempted. “ But it was reserved for Claudio Monteverde 
(1566-1650) to give a pronounced form to the opera, and to 
impart to the recitative a more decided character. . . . It is 
said that Monteverde was the first to employ the chord of the 
dominant seventh without preparation.” Those who care to follow 
the fortunes of opera pot music in general further cannot do 
better than turn to Mr. Hunt's little book. We do not quite 
understand what is meant by this concerning Gounod’s 
Faust :—“In the first instance, Gounod’s work embraced the 
whole of the drama, but the original jinale was afterwards with- 
drawn, leaving the opera to conclude with a more suitable and 
effective climax.” The conclusion of the opera is identical with 
that of the first part of Faust, and Mr. Hunt can hardly wish us 
to believe that the original intention was to include the whole of 
the second part. 

The fifth volume of the new edition of Sir Henry Taylor's works * 
contains some very interesting essays on poetry, one in the form 
of a letter to Mr. Gladstone on crime, and a review of Mill’s 
Subjection of Women. As we have said on a former occasion, Sir 
Henry Taylor is a fine critic as well as a fine poet, and there is 
much to be learnt from his criticism of Wordsworth, in which 
deep thought is expressed in the perfection of style. 

Mrs. Napier’s excellent translation of Count von Moltke’s Russian 
lettersf will be read with much interest. The letters were written 
by Count von Moltke to his wife at Copenhagen when he was in 
attendance on the present Crown Prince of Germany at the 
coronation of the Ozar of Russia. A Danish publisher somehow 
got hold of them ; and in 1877 they were translated from Danish 
into German, which was not altogether the same as the original. 
This led to the appearance of an authentic edition, which Count 
von Moltke supplied on the understanding that the profits were to 
be given to a fond for the wounded soldiers uf the war of 1870-71 ; 
and it is, of course, this edition which Mrs. Napier has translated. 
The letters are remarkable for the closeness of observation and 
excellence of style which they display ; and it is interesting to find 
Count von Moltke making dissertations, among other things, on 
landscape-gardening. “It is always perfectly unaccountable 
to me,” he writes, “why landsca deners in flat countries 
will contrive waterfalls instead of turning their attention to 
the making of, at least for a short distance, a splashing, murmur- 
ing brook. The artistically tortured water is sent over a plank 
into a chasm six feet deep, whence it seems to creep away ashamed, 
not knowing where to go. To make the thing complete, the 
cataract should only be set off when the spectator is standing in 
anxious expectation, ready to be astonished.” Such acataract, by 
the by, is actually in existence on the banks of the Elbe, in the 
valley supposed to be the original of the Wolf’s Glen in Der 
Freyschiitz, and is turned on by the happy peasantry for admiring 
tourists at the charge of a few groschen. 

In Disraeli’s Curtosities of Literature it is recorded that a certain 
French abbé once turned the Old Testament narrative into the form 
of a third-rate novel. The author of Philochristust appears to have 
been roused to emulate this feat by doing as much for the Gospels. 

A second edition has appeared of Mr. Reed's history of Christi- 
anity.§ 

Mr. Murray’s Handbook of Travel-Talk|| forms a marked and 
satisfactory exception to the general condemnation which was lately 
passed in these columns upon works of the kind; and its latest edition 
will be found amply to supply the wants created by modern improve- 
ments in the art of travelling. The editor, to quote from the 
preface, “does not pretend, as some do, to enable Englishmen 
abroad to talka foreign language without having opened a grammar 
beforehand .. . an attempt has been made to furnish the 
traveller with the words and sentences which the editor knows 
from experience are required on a journey.” This attempt has 
been on the whole decidedly successful. The only fault to be 
found with the translation into foreign tongues of ordinary phrases 
is its somewhat pedantic correctness. 

Mr. Bagot’s object in writing his little book on mining accidents] 
has been to exhibit the true causes of these accidents, and thus to 
stimulate efforts to find a remedy for them. Mr. Bagot’s own 
suggestions seem to be extremely sensible, and based on the most 
careful investigation and a wide experience. Some of his accounts 
of the recklessness prevailing among miners in their dealings with 
gunpowder and with blasting tools Tiable to strike sparks are almost 
appalling, and leave one wondering that the list of accidents is not 
even larger than it is, One of the most fruitful sources of evil is 


* The Works of Sir Henry Taylor. Vol. V. C. Kegan Paul & Co. 

+ Field-Marshal Count Moithe’s Letters from Russia. Translated by 
Robina Napier. C. Kegan Paul & Co. 

t Philochristus : Memoirs of a Disciple of the Lord. Macmillan & Co. 

§ The Story of Christianity. By the Rev. Andrew Reed. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 

|| 4 Handbook of Travel-Talk, in English, German, French, and Italian. 
New Edition, carefully revised. London: John Murray. 

§ Accidents in Mines ; their Causes and Prevention. By Alan Bagot, 
Mining Engineer. C, Kegan Paul & Co. 


the practice, which, though forbidden, is continually carried on, of 


unramming missed shots; and, as ary bent the stall-men have to 
find their own blasting powder, it can ly be said that anything 
like proper precaution against this practice is taken. 

The task of translating one of the least striking of George Sand’s 
novels * might perhaps as well have been left undone; but it is 
fair to say that, in the instance before us, the French has been 
turned into very passable English, 

Mr. Storr has contributed to Messrs. Rivington’s series of Eng- 
lish School Classics an edition of the Allegro, Penseroso, and 
Lycidas +, the notes to which are sensible and useful. 

The book compiled by Mr. Urlint, who is known as the author 
of the Office of Trustee and of Wesley's Place in Church History, 
will, it may be hoped, save some clergymen from the pitfalls offered 
by ignorance of law and inability to get instruction in a com- 
pendious form. 

“ And many a time, in many a rhyme,” writes Mr. Wishaw§, 
“T have striven to ease my breast, But the thoughts that broke 
from my swelling heart, Returned to me unexpressed.” It is 
perhaps unfortunate that this was the case only with the particular 
thoughts of a particular occasion. 

The new edition of Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Infor- 
mation|| is, on the whole, remarkably successful in fulfilling the 
sounding promise of its title. 

Mr. Rossetti’s treatment of a text] has aroused a guod deal 
of opposition in some quarters. In the preface to the present 
edition he says that in it he has “ been still more chary of intro- 
ducing conjectural emendations into the text, partly through my 
own augmenting sense of their riskiness, partly because critics of 
the edition of 1870 (some of them deserving and receiving my high 
regard) have objected, in principle or in detail, to various things 
which I then conceived myself to be justified in doing. Good or 
bad, many or few, my conjectural emendations are of course all set 
forth in the notes, and can be cancelled as errata by any reader 
who may consider them in that light.” The only obvious objec- 
tion to this plan is that some readers may dislike to have their 
attention distracted by Mr. Rossetti’s notes in explanation of his 
emendations, and would perhaps rather cavil at the editor's con- 
sidering it his “ clear duty and prerogative to set absolutely wrong 
grammar right, as thus:— 

Thou too, O comet, beautiful and fierce, 

Who drew’ st (drew) the heart of this frail universe.” 
Equally good reasons might be urged for Mr. Rossetti’s editing 
Byron and correcting the “ absolutely wrong grammar ” of “ dashest 
him again to zarth—there let him lay.” 

A third edition has appeared of Mr. Dawson's admirable work ** 
on the geological structure of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island. 

Messrs. Longmans issue a new edition of Dr. Arnold's well- 
known sermons}f, revised by his daughter, Mrs. Forster. 


Messrs. Bell publish a reprint, with correction of obvious 
errors, of Miss ineau’s final revision{{ of her well-known 
work. 


Mr. Abbott, who speaks with a pardonable pride of his hale 
condition, was born in 1796, and his godfather was Woodfall, the 
ublisher of the“ Junius Letters.” Between the date of his christen- 
ing and the present year many things have naturally happened to 
him, and of some of these he presents us with a somewhat irrele- 
vant and indiscriminate record §§, from which, however, it is not 
difficult to derive amusement, and to form some notion of the ways 
and manners of a bygone time. Mr. Abbott has among other 
things a good many theatrical anecdotes to relate, some of which are 
entertaining, others the reverse. The present volume, which ends 
with a story of Munden, is called on the title-page “ First Series,” 
so we may expect in due course to hear more of Mr. Abbott's 
reminiscences. 

There is a fatal fascination to translators about Faust||||, the 
metrical translation of which is a task of surpassing difficulty. To 
acquit himself of it well a man should be a poet and an accurate 
German scholar; and instances are not very numerous of poets 
who have preferred translating the work of other poets to pro- 
ducing original work of their own, Mr. Bowen explains in a note 
prefixed to his translation that it was written at the favourite 
melodramatic date of some forty years ago, and is only published 


* The Miller of Angibault. A Novel. By George Sand. Weldon 
& Co. 


L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Lycidas. With Life of Milton, Introduc- 
tion, and Notes by Edward Storr, M.A. Rivingtons. 

t~ A Legal Guide for the Clergy. By R. Denny Urlin, Barrister-at-Law. 
Knight & Co. 

§ The Loves of the Flowers, &c. By F.J. Wishaw. Provost & Co. 

q ae Dictionary of Universal Information. I to Z. Ward, 

The Complete Poetical Works of Percy B Shelley. The Text 

camfully with Notes and a 3 Vols. 
Moxon, Son, & Co. 

** Acadian Geology. By John William Dawson, M.A., LL.D., &c. Third 
Edition. Macmillan. 
x tt Christian Life. Sermons by Thomas Arnold, D.D. Longmans 


tt A Wictory of the Thirty Years’ Peace. A.D. 1816-1846. By Harriet 
Martineau. 4 vols. Bell & Sons. 
§§ Events in the Life of an Octogenarian. By G. Washington Abbott. 
Remington & Co. 
Faust: a Tragedy. By J. W. von Goethe. Translated into English 
vil, by Charles Hartpole Bowen. Longmans & Co. 
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now to save friends who may hereafter care to look at it the 
trouble of reading a manuscript. This being so, it is hardly 
to criticize it in any detail. But it may be as well to 
uote the renderings of one or two well-known passages. The 
words in which the Erd-Geist rebukes Faust become— 
The spirit thee resembling thou befittest 
Faust —not me. 
And those spoken by Faust ending with the line “ Geschrieben 
steht—‘Im anfang war die That’” are rendered— 


E’en while I write it down repeats again 
A warning something, this may not remain. 
I write it, * In the beginning was the Deed.” 

Miss Schmitz has produced a good translation of the well-known 
correspondence between Schiller and Goethe*. These letters are, 
it need hardly be said, an essential part of the history of literature. 

The Marquis du Belloy’s picturesque and interesting Life of 
Columbus f derives an additional value from the well-known skill 
of M. Flameng, whose drawing is as imaginative and forcible as it 
is correct. In the pictures of the supposed terrors of the Mare 
Tenebrosum, the cruel sea-monk pursuing the sirens, the roc 
hovering with a ship in its claw above the angry waters, and 
the awful hand of Satan rising in vast hideousness above the 
horizon, M. Flameng has given a most lively notion of the 
superstitious fears which Columbus had to combat in his crew. 

e had always thought that “ kist of whistles” was recognized 
as the titie of an organ, but no doubt “box” will practically do as 
well, and Mr. Norbury’s box is, as far as it , very complete 
and well got up.] For our own » we choatll have liked to hear 
more about the inside of the various organs than about their cases, 
but the title of Mr. Norbury’s book indicates that the cases are his 
special study, and in putting the results of his studies before the 
public he has certainly spared no pains. 

Mr. Hulme’s monograph will be found very useful and interest- 
ing to people who care for or intend to take up the art of which 
it treats.§ Mr. Hulme in his preface points out with great justice 
that “such a subject can hardly be learned by even the best de- 
scriptions of processes, or the fullest details as to the overcoming 
of difficulties.” A few practical lessons will do far more than any 
amount of reading, and Mr. Hulme’s object has been, not to add 
one more to the list of books which are devoted to the manipula- 
tive part of the art, but to supply the want which he believes to 
exist of suitable examples for reproduction. 

From the same sullen we have another monograph of double 
authorship on a form of art which has lately experienced a kind of 
revival.|| The volume before us deals with the subject in an 
artistic and sensible manner, and lays down some excellent 
maxims which practisers of art needlework will do well to 
attend to. 

Mr. Bateman’s§] volume, which is culled from the modern 
Domesday Book, does not pretend to be absolutely free from mis- 
takes, but he has attempted to minimize them, and he may at least 
be congratulated on his volume containing nothing so astounding 
as the statement in the modern Domesday, that a certain estate in 
Sussex is the property of one Burdfmak. 

It is something to get for fourpence an admirably printed edition 
of the Ancient Mariner.** It is more to get with it such remark- 
able information as we find in some of the notes. From their 

ral run one would naturally conclude that they were intended 

or the use of young children; but what it can profit a child to 

learn that the figure of speech which personifies inanimate things 

is called Prosopopeia we tail to discover. There is a certain simpli- 

city in describing crimson as a red colour with a shade of blue, and 

there is something amazing and worthy of deep consideration in 
the suggestion that the last lines of the stanza— 


Upon the whirl where sunk the ship 
The boat spun round and round, 
And all was still save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound— 


may mean “ that spectators on the hill were talking of it.” If the 
whole series of this annotated edition of standard authors re- 
sembles the specimen before us, it is very likely to hasten the end 
—which will not be unwelecome—of the passion for using great 
men’s works as hoardings to stick labels on, which has for some 
time past been raging. 

Reprints from newspapers are seldom worth much, and perhaps 
the present volume tt is hardly an exception to therule. Still 
it is written in a lively, pleasant way, and will be a good com- 
panion for a tourist. It deals with the Engadine, the Bernese 


* Corre: between Schiller and Goethe from 1794 to 1808. Trans- 
ated by L. Dora Schmitz. Vol.I. Bell & Sons. 

+ Christopher Columbus and the Discovery of the New World. From the 
French of the Marquis du Belloy. With Fifty-one Drawings on Wood and 
Six Etchings by Léopold Flameng. Marcus Ward & Co. 


t The Box of Whistles : an Illustrated Book of Organ Cases. By John 
Norbury. Bradbury, Agnew, & Co. 

hw? les of Fret-Cutting and Wood-Carving. By F. Edward Hulme, 
F.S.A. Marcus Ward & Co. 
Embroidery. By M.§. Lockwood and E. Glaister. Marcus Ward 


| The Great Landowners of Great Britain and Ireland. By John 
Bateman, F.R.G.S. Harrison & Sons. 

** Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. Edited by the Rev. E. Stevens and Rev. 
D. Morris. ngmans. 


++ Holiday Rambles in Ordinary Places. a Wife with her Husband. 
Daldy, Isbister. & Co, By 


Alps, the Oetzthal and Hochjoch, New Forest, Stonehenge, Lyme 
Regis, and Dartmoor. 

The object of The Treasury of British Eloquence * is to furnish 
— of the speeches, sermons, and addresses of some of the 
chief statesmen, divines, and other speakers during the last four 
centuries, arranged in chronological order, with brief biographies 
and notes. 

A new and revised edition has appeared of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s poem 
Gerard's Monument +, which gives a picture of the lonely sea- 
coast between Bognor and Selsea, and describes the traditional 
characteristics of a family represented in more recent times by the 
gallant cavalier, Sir Thomas Tyldesley, Governor of Lichtield. The 
basen has used the poet's license to transfer the Tyldesleys to 

ussex, 

A compact and useful account of the overland route between 
England and Caleutta{, written by the late Mr. F. W. Sims, 
Consulting Engineer of the Government of India, has been issued. 
It gives all the particulars of the journey, and is, from its handy 
shape, a convenient guide to travellers. 

Mr. Andrew Wilson has written a series of simple and popular 
sketches of animal li‘e§ in order to give general readers, especially 
the young, some ideas of the most interesting and important. 
groups of the animal world. 

Constance}|| is a tale in verse, depicting scenery and life in the 
sub-Himalayan recion. The versitication is easy and unpretend- 
ing, and the descriptions give a lively view of the country life of 
India. The Indian Mutiny is also brought in. 

Mr. Barclay’s poems§] are in the classical style, which he writes 
with ease and grace. ‘They are well illustrated in the same style 
by Mr. Edgar Barclay. 

Debrett’s Peerage and Titles of Courtesy and Debrett’s 
Baronetage and Knightage** for the current year, have been ampli- 
fied by the editor, Dr. Mair, with excellent results; and it is, no 
doubt, true that, to quote from the preface, “ for facility of reference 
Debrett is unrivalled.” 

Mr. Skinner's Stock Exchange Year-Book for 1878+} gives a 
digest of information relating to the origin, history, and present 
evans of the Joint-Stock Companies and public securities of the 

Jnited Kingdom. 

The Foreign Office List for 1878 t} has been compiled with the 
usual care and correctness by Mr. Hertslet. 

We have also received that most useful work the City of London 
Directory. 

* The Treasury of British Eloquence. By Robert Cochrane. W. P- 
Nimmo. 

+ Gerard’s Monument ; and other Poems. By Emily Pfeiffer. Second 
Edition. Kegan Paul & Co. 

t England to Calcutta, by the Overland Route. From a Manuscript by 
F. W. Sims. Edited by his Son. Harrison & Sons. 

§ Sketches of Animal Life and Habits. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D. 
Chambers, 

|| Constance: a Tale. Smith, Elder, & Co. 

{| Orpheus and Eurydice, Endymion, and other Poems. By Hugh 
Donald Barclay. Hardwicke & Bogue. 

** Dean & Son. 

tt The Stock Exchange Year-Book for 1878. 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 
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up in 1 oz. Packets, in addition to yo rt the label being a reduced facsimile 


of that used for the 2 oz. Packets, Also in Cigarettes, in Boxes of 10 each, bearin, 
the Name Trade Mark of 


Vv. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 


OUR CELEBRATED SCOTCH WHISKY is distinguished 


for its great age and perfect purity, its mellow and delicious flavour, which causes it to 
rival the finest of French Brandy. It is therefor: strongly recommended as one of the most 
wholesome and pleasing of sti Price, deli i free in London, 40s. per dozen, in 
quantities of two dozens and upwards, Bottles and Cases included. Refe or cash ired 
from strangers. DOUGLAS & MASON, 
WINE MERCHANTS, % GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


INAH A N’S LL Y. 


r 


HOTELS. 
RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Longestablished. Suite 
for Ladies Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel 


P. 0. RICKARDS, Manager. 
N ORBFOLK HOTEL BRIGHTON. 


This old-established Count: Famil Hotel 
entirely rebuilt in 1966. and recently enlarged: | is Teplete with every comfort, t.and in the 


situation righton, between the West Pier hi 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Coffee Room ; Reading, Billiards, and Smoking Rooms, 
GEO. D. LEGGE, Manager. 


The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. aes mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 

some. Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. Dr. HASSALL says: 

“The Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well matured. and of very excellent quality.” 

20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 

«6 PRIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 

a Saree, Limited. Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 

“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 

"THE CORK ODISTILLERIES COMPANY, ‘Limited, 

Morrison's Island, Cork. 

BLIss RUTHIN WATERS. 

ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 

ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. “ Absolutely Pure.”"See Analyses, sent 
free on application. 

ae RUTHIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, and also Water without 

ELLIS'S “RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water. and Lithia and Potass Water. 
Springs. Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, 

S RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 

sale—R. ELLIS & SON, 
& Ruthin, North Wales. London Agents_W. BEST & SONS, 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSUR SOCIETY, 


13 ST. JAMES'’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
Crry HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Financial Results. 
The Annual exceeds £279, 
Assurance Fund is over £2,107,000 
The New Policies in the last were £303.115 
New Annual Premiums were ............. £9, 
‘The Total Claims by Death paid amountto ...... 23,726,794 
ubsisting Assurances and uses amount to .----+- £6,356 


Distinctive Features. 
CREDIT of half the first five Annual Premiums allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy 


ives not over 60 years age. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, payable at death or on attaining 


ified age. 
“tt VALID LIVES assured at rates joned to the risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after death. 
Bonus. 


The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Division ie January 1877 (amounting to 
£357,014), averaged 50 per Cent., —~S - Cash Bonus 30 per Cent.,on the Premiums paid in the 
ve 


ears. 

The next DIVISION of PROFITS will take place in January, 1882, and Persons who effect 
NEW POLICIES before the end of June next will be entitled at that Division to one year's 
additional share of Profi later Entrants. 


ts over 
Report, 1877. 
The Fifty-third Annual just and the Balance Sheets 
June 30, 1877, as rendered to Board 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1762. MANSION-HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 


The oldest Life Office on the Mutual system in the world. 
aes Invested Capital of the Equitable is more than twenty-eight times its renewal-premium 


‘The whole working expenses of the Society average about 2} per cent. on its gross annual 
Ithas lowed Commissi loyed hereb th 000,000 have 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 
FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING 1782. 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settleme 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVEL 
} Secretaries. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 183._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 16& 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,0v0, 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 
UNIVERSITY | LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000 


aa Additions for every £100 assured have for the last 50 years been at the average Rate of 
rannum. 
vor Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE, 
Orrickr—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrice In LONDON..... 1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1876) ........ceceeeseeeee + -£2,092,000, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the ‘World. 


(THE SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LONDON—2 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH. 
H. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and Actuary. 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS by taking a Policy of 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. The Oldest and 
Assurance Curnpany. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Heap Orrics—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh. Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong K: 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the ary with London Bankers, 


Terms custom 
and Interest alowes when the Credit ce does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 


At 5 per cent. Der ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
Fors! peri ods Deposits will be received on terme to be agreed upon 
PL) ay at the current exchange of the deg on ong of the Branches of the Bank, free of 


and Approved Bills p nt 
Purchases effected in British and Foreign iene in East India Stock and 


J. THOMSON, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
which the Public, & PERRINS have adopted a wnt 
beari r Signa “LEA & PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on 
SAUCE, and aMithout which none is Genuine. “Sold 


Wholesale Proprietors. Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. ail, by D Deslersin Sauces throughout the World. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


© DIMENTS.—E.LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors f thecelel Receipts. 
the Pickles, Sauees.and Condiments. so long and favourably 


MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


of the Stomach. Heartburn, Headache. Gout, and Ii 


TD NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The safest and most gentle 


Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


—— 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, New Edition. now ready, postage free, containing 
all the leading Books of geveral interest, of the past and present seasons. 


UDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
NOTICE.—A New and completely revised Edition of MUDIE'S 
CATALUGUE of Surplus Copies of recent Books withdrawn from the, Library for ge 
reatly reduced prices, now This Catalogue contains Ride through Asia 
fiinor, Marsh's Ride through Islam, Wallace's Russia, Baker's Turkey, McCoan's 
Schuyler's Turkistan, sVoyage of the Challenger. Life and Letters of Charles Kings: 
Sister Natalie. Blue Roses, Cherry Ripe, Won! and an unusually large Selection of other 
Popular Works in Religion, Travel and Adventure, and 
Higher Class of Fiction, a lly he of L 
taries of Public Seatiatioans and other large scold of modern Books. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — NOTICE. —All the Books 
in Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE'’S SELECT LI RY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE. MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


v | ‘HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any eens, according to the supply seauleed: All 
the best New »ks. English, French, and vey immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post fre 
ce of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
‘ee on app 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON'S. HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 

307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW arerequired, for which 6d.each will be given. viz.: 
Lt p BioTds 7. 81, 88, 91, and 192(clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 


DIALECTS and the SOCIETY'S WORK.— 
A PAMPHLET, with LIST of the ENGLISIT DIALECT SOCIETY’S PUBLICA- 

TIONS and ANNUAL REPORT, _ be sent on a Annual Subscription, £1. 

First three years (1573-6) 10s. 6d. a year. . NODAL, Hon. Secretary. 


___Heaton Moor, near Stockport. 
SH DOWN & PARRY’S MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 
re to be had of every Musicseller and Bookseller in Great Britain, Ireland, the 
Sateen and India, or will be sent direct, post free, at halt the marked price (Bound Works 
and cheap Vocal Part Music excepted), to any part of the World on receipt of remittance or 
satisfactory reference. 
London : ASHDOWN & Parry, Hanover Square. 


ASHDOWN & PARRY’S CATALOGUES of MUSIC. 
Part 1. PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONIUM. 
Part 2. VOCAL. 
Part 3. HARP, CONCERTINA. 
Part 4. VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, ORCHESTRA, &c. 
Part 5. FLUTE, CORNET, CLARIONET, &c. 
Sent gratis and post free to any part of the World. 
London: ASHDOWN & PARRY, Hanover Square. 


1878 Edition, now ready, elegantly bound, £2 10s. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED KINGDOM: 
a Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By Epw. AED Wa.LForD, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth. Marriage. Education, &c. of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Presumptive, ey with 2 
Record. of the Patronage at their disposal, the Ottices which they hold or have held, their Town 

Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, &c. 
London : HARDWICKR & Bocve. 192 Piccadilly, W. 


This day is published, Third Edition, 9s. 


pur STORY of MY LIFE. By the late Colonel Mzapows 


TAYLOR. Author of “ Confessions of a Thug.” “ Tara: a Mahratta Tale,” &c. Edited 
by his DaucnTer. With Preface by HENRY Reeve, C.B., and Portrait. 
“ This simple narrative of the extraordinary influence * disinterested and kind-hearted maa 
was able to exert over the people who came under his rule.”"—£. goo Review. 
* No novel that the author of * Tara’ ever wrote has a a romantic interest, or is more 
diversitied picturesque * _Blackwood's Magaz 
“ Apart from its value, the vicissitudes of adventure, the ‘multitude of { eusestonees, which it 
the book abounds, make it 


records, the literary charms —_ the touches of humour in which 
to read," Wo 
n conclusion, we can only advise all to read ate ‘Story of —4 Life."”—A thenceum. 
“ Nowhere will the reader find a better representat of the hods by which the 
English have won their lordship over India.” —Z. enmeners 
WILLIAM BLACKWoop & Soys, Edinburgh and London. 


BY AUTHORITY. 
Will be ready on March 18, 1878, imperial 8vo. cloth boards, 30s, 


(THE REVISED EDITION of the STATUTES, Vol. XIV. 
25 & 2% Vict. to 2 & 29 Vict. A.D. 1962 to 1865. Prepared under the Direction of the 
Statute Law Committee, and Published by the Authority of Her Majesty's Government. 
Eyne & SPOTTISWOODE, Her Majesty's Printers. Enst Ilarding Street, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. And all Booksellers, 
BY AUTHORITY. 
Will be ready on March 11, 1873, cloth boards, 29s. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE and INDEX of the STATUTES, 
Fourth Edition, to the End of the Session of 1877, 40 & 41 Victoria. under the 
direction of the Statute 
Government. 
Eyre & * pute Street, Fetter Lane, 


Just published, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A LEGAL GUIDE for the CLERGY; with Appendix of of 
Recent Statutes, and the Judgment of the Final Court on ” the appeal 0! 
By R. Dexxy URLIN, of the Middle ‘Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
*.* This attempt to condense within very narrow limits so much of the Law Ecclesiastical 
of England as is usually required, is designed for the boutke. of aaa of the Clergy as are not 
of more elaborate treatises, and have not goes heer ibraries. 
The object has been to state with impartiality, as well as with oelty. the existing law. 
London: KNIGHT & Co., 90 Fleet Street. And of all Booksellers. 


Seventh Edition, with a Supplement, 7s. ; post free, 7s. 3d. 
h bg mr DIGEST of the STAMP DUTIES. By 


My C. GRIFFITH. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and of the Inland 
Session 1877. 


Law Committee, and published by the Authority of Tes Majesty's 


by their N: me, bez to remind the Public that every article prep: by therm is guaranteed 
as entirely Unadul terated._92 Wigmore Street. Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square).and !* Trinity Street. London.8.E. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 


lebrated Sance are particularly requested to observe tha’ each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label su many years, Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
F R Y¥’S 


CARACAS COCOA. 
“ A most delicious and valuablearticle.""—Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choicequality.”— Food. Water, and Air,Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
TeytH [NTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 
E PPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


partment. Showing the Alterations in the Law to the End of 
London: Vacner & Sons, 29 Parliament Street. 


Now ready, Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


GENERAL SKETCH of the HISTORY of PANTHEISM. 
Vol. I. From the Earliest Times to the Age of Spinoza. 
SAMUEL DEacon & CO., 21 Paternoster Row, London. 


Now ready, Fifty-first Edition, 2s. 


THE CHILD'S GUIDE to KN OWLEDGE. By oy A Lapy. 
The Original Authorized Edition, broucht down to the Present Time. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


PROTOPLASM, By Lroner 8. Beate. Third Edition, Plates, 
ice 10s. 6d. 


London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 


* 
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MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES, 
Containing universall d Information, arranged 
Portable Shape. 
Each Treasury complete in One compact Volume, fep. 8vo. of about 900 
pages, comprising about 1,800 columns of very legible type, 
price 6s. cloth, or 10s. 6d. bound in calf. 


(CHEAPER EDITIONS, THOROUGHLY REVISED.) 


(HE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and 


LIBRARY of REFERENCE, a Popular Compendium of Universal 
Knowledge. Price 6s. 


AUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive and Political. Price 6s. 


AUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, 
a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. Price 6s. 


AUNDER'S HISTORICAL TREASURY, corrected and 
extended by Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bt. M.A. Price 6s. 


AUNDER'’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, with over 
1,750 additional Memoirs by W. L. R. Cares. 6s. 


HE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY, with 
above 1,000 New Articles by J. Y. Jounson. Price 6s. 


YRE’'S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, or 
Dictionary of the Holy Scriptures. Price 6s. 


INDLEY and MOORE'S TREASURY of BOTANY, 
Two Parts, with 320 PLates and Woopcuts, price 12s. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


PROFESSOR OWEN’S WORK ON VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 
In 8 vols. 8vo. with 1,472 Woodcutsa, price £3 13s, 6d. 


HE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of 
the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By RicHarD OwEN, F.R.S. D.C.L. &c. 
Superintendent of the Natural History Departments, British Museum. 

** To every naturalist it will prove indispensable, and the vast accumulation of 
facts it contains will render it a useful book even to those whose occupations are 
less directly connected with anatomy and physiology.”— Lancet, 

VoL. I. Fishes and Reptiles, with 452 Woodcuts, price 21s. 

VoL. II. Warm-blooded Vertebrates, with 406 Woodcuts, 21s, 

Vou. II. Afammalia, including Man, with copious Indexes to the whole Work, 
and 614 Woodcuts, price 31s. 6d. cloth. 

London, Loxemans & Co. 


Just published, the Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, in square crown 8vo. with 
about 100 Illustrations, including Thirty-three Full-page Plates, of 
which Fourteen are printed in Colours, price 14s. cloth, 
INTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, and other Details. By CHARLES L. F.R.1.B.A. 
Architect ; Author of “ A History of the Gothic Revival.” 


“ There is a visible improvement just now | is one of the conscientious and indefatigable 
in matters of household taste, = we can | workers to whom the advance is due. and this 
only hope it will last our time. Mr. Eastlake | volume is one of the proofs saa = 


London, Loxcmans & Co. 


FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS OF THE CIVIL LAW. 
: The Latest Edition, in One Volume, 8vo. price 18s, 
HE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; Latin Text with 


English Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Summary. By THomas 
CoLLeTT Sanpars, M.A. Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
The Fifth Edition, revised. 

London, Lonemans & Co. 


MR. WATTS’S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 
Complete in 7 vols. medium 8vo. price £10 16s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, and the Allied Branches 
of other Sciences. By Henry Watts, F. RS. assisted by eminent Scientific 


and Practical Chemists. 

“The Faas gy work which Bagieng has “The English language is not rich in lexi- 

one of the | cons of science : we weuld point to this work 

greatest, indeed, she has produced | asa model upon which others might be fra 
upon any scientific subject—is finished at | It certainly exhausts the subject up to the 
last, and we are able to congratulate Mr. of publication, and therefore forms as it 
Watts most ou upon its comple- | were the balanced | r of the —— 7h 
tion.” theneum, 


—Chemical New 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


MATTH. PARIS. CHRONICA MAJORA. 
Now ready, pp. 676, in royal 8vo. price 10s. half-bound, 
ATTHAEI PARISIENSIS Monachi Sancti Albani 
CHRONICA MAJORA, Vot.. IV. 1240-1247. Edited by H. R. Lvarp, D.D. 
Feliow of Trinity College, Cambrid ge; and published by pi Rot of the Lords 
Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
This work contains the Chronica | The fourth volume contains the history 
Majora of MaTrHEW Panis, one of the | of the reign of Henry III. for the eight 
most valuable and most frequently con- ge 1240-1247. The whole is certainly 
sulted of the ancient English Chronicles. y MATTHEW Paris, the MS. having 
It is published from its commencement | been executed under his direction at St. 
for the first time. The editions by | Alban’s, and corrected afterwards by his 
Archbishop PARKER and WILLIAM Wats | own hand. 
severally begin at the Norman Conquest. 
London, Lonemans & Co. and Triiprer & Co. Oxford, Parker & Co. 
Cambridge, MACMILLAN & Co. Edinburgh, A. & C. BLack. 
Dublin, A. THOM. 


IRISH STATE PAPERS, ELIZABETH, 1586-1588, 
In Imperial 8vo. pp. 710, price 15s. cloth, 
ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS relating to IRELAND, 


of the Reign of ELIZABETH, Vor. III. 1586-1588 July, preserved in H.M. 
Public Record Office. Edited by H. C. Hamui-ron, F.S.A. published under the 


‘Direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanction of H.M. Secretary of 


State for the Home Department. 


*,* The period embraced in this volume begins with January 1586, and ends in 
July 1588, with the departure of the Lord Deputy Perrot from Ireland, and with 
the first tidings of the arrival of the Armada off the Lizard. 

London, Lonemans & Co. and Triipnyer & Co, Oxford, PARKER & Co. 
Cambridge, MacMILLan & Co. Edinburgh, A. & C. BLack. 
Dublin, A. THOM. 


NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
enty-eighth Thousand, ls. 6d.; post free, Is. 8d 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 
“DrTecToR,” reprinted from the Medical Circular.” 
“** Detector nai ao his work well. We advise the public to purchase 


these ‘ Reve- 
lations,’ the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their doings 


London: “Bamuiter & Co., King William Street, Strand. 


NOTICE.—_WILL BE READY NBXT WEEK. 


ALPINE ASCENTS and ADVENTURES ; 


or, Rock and Snow Sketches. By H. ScHuTz eggs Member of the Alpine 

Club, Author of “ Studies ” &c. Small post 8vo. with 

3 Taeietions by Marcus Stone, A.R.A., and Edward Whymper, cloth extra, 
ice 10s. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


LIKE DIAN’S KISS. By Rrra, Author of 


Vivienne.” 8 vols, (On Monday. 
THROUGH MY SPECTACLES. By 
Proavia. 3 vols. (Ready. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 


Now ready, 2 => 8vo. with Table of Contents — us Inde: 


THE 


EVOLUTION OF MORALITY; 
Being a History of the Development of Moral Culture. 


By C. STANILAND WAKE, 
Author of “ Chapters on Man,” &c. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 
and the 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 
LAkt. It is intended by the Proprietors of this Journal to 


give reproductions of _all the most important ore of Art at the forthcoming 
_ at Paris ; and as introduction to the detailed criticisms of different 
ions, 


M. VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 


(THE Eminent Architect and Historian,will contribute a Series 
of Articles upon the Building itself, richly illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 


LAE. In addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the 
"ART: a Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year.—Terms of 
Subscription and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 
LONDON OFFICE, 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


WHITECHAPEL NEW CHURCH.—See THE BUILDER 

of this Week for Views ; History of Furniture, with Illustrations—Professor Barry's 
Last Lecture—Little Arts at Paris—Whitby—Classical Architecture—Art-business in New 
York—Edinburgh—Common Weal r. Bricks and Mortar—The Haymarket Accident—Movlern 
Subjects in Decoration, &c. 4d.; by post.4jd. 56 pages. 46 Catherine Street. And all Newsinen. 


NE SHILLING HANDBOOKS on the FINE ARTS 
HALF-HOUR LECTURES ON DRAWING AND PAINTING. 

THE ART OF SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

HINTS FOR SKETCHING IN WATER-COLOURS FROM NATURE. 
THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 

A SYSTEM OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 

THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 
THE ART OF MINIATURE PAINTING, 

THE ART OF FLOWER PAINTING. 

THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS 

THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS, 

THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS. 

THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. 

THE ART OF FIGURE DRAWING. 

AN ARTISTIC TREATISE ON THE HUMAN FIGURE. 
ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE DOG AND DEER. 

THE ART OF MURAL DECORATION. 

THE ART OF PAINTING AND DRAWING IN COLOURED CRAYONS. 
A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. 

COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. 

TRANSPARENCY PAINTING ON LINEN. 

THE ART OF TRANSPARENT PAINTING ON GLASS. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF COLOURING IN PAINTING. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF FORM IN ORNAMENTAL ART. 

THE ART OF WOOD ENGRAVING. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR CLEANING, REPAIRING, LINING, AND 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 


DRAWING MODELS AND THEIR USES, 
THE ART OF BOTANICAL DRAWING, 


London: Winsor &-NeEwron, 38 Rathbone Place. And all Booksellers and 
Artists’ Colourmen. 


Deine Me POPE the KINGS and the PEOPLE: a History of 


W. Auruur, M.A., Author of The Successful Merchant,” 


“A valuabl histor +d from the most sources.””. —Contemporary R eview. 
THE MODERN JOVE: a Review of the Collected Speeches of Pia 
Nono. By Rev. W. AnTHUR, M.A.. Author of “ The Tongue of Fire,” &c. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
WILLIAM MULLAN & Sow, London and Belfast. 


Now ready, royal 8vo. containing 64 | eastnations in Autotype, with Portrait of 
[LLU STRATIONS of FOSSIL. PLANTS ; being an Auto 


Reproduction of Selected Drevings prepared under the om of the late 
LINDLey and Mr. W. Huron, between the Years 1835 and 1840, “ena now for the first time 
by Gs As by the tome of England Institute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers. Edited 


G.A 
‘Tyne blished for the Institute by ANDREW 
$53 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOTICE.—CAPTAIN STANLEY’S 


ST. PETERSBURG to PLEVNA. With 


Conversations with the chief Russian Diplomatists, Generals, &c., 


will be ready next week, in 8vo. 
DR. DORAN’S 
LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES. 


2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

We advise those who cannot afford time to read the whole of the eight hundred 
pages comprised in these curious volumes not to read aline. If they once dip into 
the book they are lost ; it is so extraordinarilyi nteresting that they will be quite 
unable to lay it down till the last page is reached. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S | 


LIFE of PIUS the NINTH. 2 vols. | 
Bvo. 26s. 
Eminently a book to read, and an eminently readable book. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MISS GRANT'S 


“MY HEART’S in the HIGHLANDS.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 
VANITY FAIR. 
One of the pleasantest novels we have seen for some time. 


NOTICE. 
A SECOND EDITION OF MR. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S 


LADY GRIZEL is now ready, at all the 


Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TRUTH. 
‘The best piece de résistance that has been placed before the novel-reading public 
for many a day. 
WORLD. 


This novel will make its mark, will be read, and will be remembered. 


FELIX DAHN’S 


STRUGGLE for ROME. From the German 


by Lity Wotrrsoun. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. By the Author of 


“ Lady Flavia,” &e. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


JOHN BULL. 
A novel which will be, and deserves to be, widely read. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. By 


Author of “ Nathalie.” 3 vols. [Next week. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


At all the Libraries, lately published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY? 


By Major-General W. G. HAMLEY, 
Late of the Royal Engineers. 


| novel in one The moral analyst, the criminal patholo- 
wove at more numerous class of persons story, will tind 


juilty or worth their attention.” —Zzamine: 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


FOURTH EDITION OF MAJOR-GENERAL HAMLEY’S 
WORK ON WAR. 


Short]; Frill be published, ith reference to recent Progress 
ilitary Science, cloths the Be urth Edition of 


THE OPERATIONS OF WAR. 


By EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, Major-General, 
Late Commandant of the Staff College. 


“Colonel Hamley’s treatise on the ‘ of War’ i do 
best that thar has been written in the English language.” — | | 


“On all ma’ to the ice of the 
the most perfect book of 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 8 Plates, 21s. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


COUSIN 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


| HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. 


Mo.esworTH (ENNIs GRAHAM), Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock.” 3 vols. 


THIRD EDITION of RUBY GREY. By 


W. Hepworts Dixon. 3 vols. 


A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


Fraser, Author of “ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ A decidedly remarkable novel, so full of a a varied interest, and so piquant, that no 
reader will willingly lay it down unfinished.” 


MADGE. By Lady Durrus-Harpy. 3 vols. 


“ A charming and powerful story. in design, interest, and art, ‘ Madge’ surpasses all Lady 
Hardy's previous achievements."’— Pos: 


VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


“ Mignon,” “ Dolores,” &e. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, March 16, 1878. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO. 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE LITTLE LOO: a Tale of the South 


SEA. By SypNey Mostyw, Author of The Surgeon's Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 
price 31s. 6d. [Ready this day. 


SALTHURST. By Mrs. Arrnur Lewis, 


Author of “‘ The Master of Riverswood.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [Now ready. 


THE LAST of the HADDONS. By Mrs. 


Newman, Author of “ Too Late,”’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“ A very touching story.” —Standard. 
“ Extremely interesting....‘Che book is throughout pare, refined, and amusing." —A theneum. 


ARE YOU MY WIFE? By Grace Ramsay, 


Author of “ Iza’s Story,” “‘ A Woman's Trials,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“ The book is very. —Standard. 
SA very good sy 1 novel.” —John Bull. 
“ A very interesting ih —Truth. 
* A thoroughly readable andi in parts exciting novel.”—World. 
“ The tale is full of interest.” —Scotsman. 


LAWRENCE LOFTEWALDE. By Arruur 


HAMILTON. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


LOVE LOST, BUT HONOUR WON. By 


THEODORE meee, Monro. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


DEBORAH’S WHIM. By Mary 


E. Surrey, Author of “ Gabrielle Vaughan,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THRO’ the SHADOW: a Novel. 2 vols. 21s. 
NOTICE.—NEW STORY BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF 
“PRETTY MISS BELLEW.” 


MAID ELLICE. By Tueo. Girt, Author of 


“* Pretty Miss Bellew,” &c. 3 vols, 31s, 6d. [Next week. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


MARCUS WARD & CO.’*S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
IMPORTANT FINE ART WORK. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS and the DISCOVERY of the 


NEW WORLD. From the French of M. le Marquis DE BELLoy. Royal 4to. with 51 
Drawings on Wood and 6 exquisite Etchings, by Leopold Flemeng, peloths gilt antes 42s. 
ust pu ed. 
N.B.—As there is only a ben meni of the above book printed, collectors of rare 
illustrated works should order at 


“ Worthy of a place among the best books of ithe season in every library." —Standard. 
“ The woodcuts and the etchings are admirable....... the monreee — be classed 
among the very best that have of late years issued from the press." —Art-Jour 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR STUDENTS OF ART NEEDLEWORK. 


ART EMBROIDERY: a Treatise on the Revived Practice of 


Decorative Needlework. By M.S. Lockwoop and E. aa Royal 4to. with 19 
Plates in Colours, fi rom Designs by Thomas Crane, cloth, 2 


“ The nineteen plates in colour-printing testify to the taste o ability of their designer, Mr. 


Thomas Crane........ We consider the treatise a most useful work, introducing sound prin- 
ciples into the art of decorative needlework, and giving the necessary practical hints for 
carrying them out.”—Queen. “ Sy and "_ Daily News. 


HEROES of NORTH AFRICAN DISCOVERY. By 
N. D'ANVERS. &vo. with numerous and Map, cloth extra, 5s. 

“ Rich in romantic interest.’ *"—Daily News. A book which is a real acquisition to the 
library of travel.” —Spectator. = vividly written.’ “ Charmingly 
printed and i and very Art Journal. “ A stirring a pathetic record 
of African *—Graphic. 


| HEROES of SOUTH AFRICAN DISCOVERY. By 


DANVERS, Author of “ Heroes of North African Discovery.” 8vo. with numerour 
Sasaene cloth extra, 5s. (Just published. 


This Volume contains an Account of Mr. STANLEY'’s Recent Travels, 
showing his latest Discoveries. 


Complete Catalogue of Publications post free on application. 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON AND BELFAST. 


Just published, Thirteenth Edition. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 


- Diseases induced by it. By Hucu CaMpPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Phy: cians. 
London : H. Rexswaw, 356 Strand. 
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DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO.’S NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE and HEALTH. By B. W. Ricuarpson, 


M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. [Next week. 


WALKS in ALGIERS. By L. G. Sécuw. | 


Crown 8yvo, with Maps and Illustrations, 12s, [Just ready. 


WALKS in LONDON. By Avcustus J. C. 


Hare, Author of “Walks in Rome,” “Cities of Italy,” &c. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. with 100 Illustrations by the Author, 24s. 


“ Guide books there are in plenty........ but Mr. Hare’s volumes are worth a whole library of 
such literature.” Scotsman. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S THEOLOGICAL 
and LITERARY REMAINS. Edited by Canon Perowne, D.D. 
Vol. III. ESSAYS, SPEECHES, SERMONS. Demy 8vo. 20s. 


“The words of one worthy to be called great, wise, and good in the highest and truest 
sense.””—Standard. 


HOLIDAY RAMBLES in ORDINARY 
PLACES. By a with her HussanD. Republished from the Spectator. 
Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


“ A volume which will strengthen the invalid, while it amuses the strong man, will fill up 
‘he long winter nights with memories of past holidays, and is the best of summer com- 
panions.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


SECOND EDITION, NEXT WEEK, 


MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L., 
Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. By the Rev. A. J. Ross, B.D., Vicar of 
St. Philip’s, Stepney. Demy 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 21s. 


“ Among those pioneers who in a crooked generation are constantly making the way straight 
for better things hereafter.” — Times. 
“ An admirable biography of a noble-hearted and highly-gifted man.’’"—Spectator. 


COLUMBIA and CANADA: Notes on the 


Great Republic and the New Dominion, A Supplement to the Third Edition 
of “ Westward by Rail.” By W. FrAsER Rare. Demy 8vo. 14s, 


“ Fresh in matter, clear and forcible in expression, and from first to last never dull.” 
Daily News. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of ATHEISM. 


By J. 8S. Brackig, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MEMOIR of NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


By his Brother, DonaALD Mac Leon, D.D., One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 
Fifteenth Thousand. Cheap Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait and 
Illustrations, 9s. 


LAPSED, but not LOST: a Story of Roman 


Carthage. By the Author of “ The Schinberg-Cotta Family.” Crown 8vo, 
price 5s. 


POETICAL REMAINS and LETTERS of 


the late Rev. THOMAS WHYTEHEAD, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. With Introductory Memoir, and a Preface by the Dzan of 
CHESTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SKETCHES from NATURE, with Pen and 


Pencil. By Lady Verney, Author of “ Stone Edge,” &c. Crown Svo. with 
numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 6s. 


“ Turn where we will our guide has always something bright, healthy, wise, or happy to say 
to us.” Standard, 


PONTIUS PILATE: a Drama. By Jeaniz 


Morison, Author of “ Snatches of Song.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE HOUSE of RAVENSBURG: a Tragedy. 


By the Hon. Ropen Nogx, Author of ‘* The Red Flag,” &c. Small 8vo. 
price 4s. 6d. 


“ The conception of this drama is very fine and tragic in the truest sense.” —Spectator. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0. 


A VOYAGE in the SUNBEAM; or, Our 


Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. Daaeeer. with 7 Maps 
and Charts, 9 Full-page Illustrations engraved on Wood, and 109 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 21s, [On Saturday next. 


| 
ILLYRIAN LETTERS; a Correspondence 


from the Illyrian Provinces of Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, Albania, 
Dalmatia, and Slavonia, during the year 1877. By Agruur J. Evans, B.A. 
FAS.A. 1 vol, 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


HISTOR YofENGLANDinthe EIGHTEENTH 


ooo By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Vols. I. & II. 1700-1760. 8vo. 


The RESOURCES of MODERN COUNTRIES; 


Essays towards an Estimate of the Economic Position of Nations and British 
Trade Prospects. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE WILSON, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


The LAKE DWELLINGS of SWITZERLAND, 


and other Parts of Europe. By Dr. F. KELLER. Translated by Jonn E. ian, 
F.S.A. F.G.S. New Edition, enlarged. 2 vols. royal 8vo. with very numerous 
Illustrations. Price 42s. 


GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING, his 


Life and his Works. By HELEN ZimmMERN. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LIFE of Sir MARTIN FROBISHER, 


containing a Narrative 2 the — Armada. By the Rev. Siem JONES, 
B.A. With Portrait, 3 Maps and Facsimile. Crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. [Nearly ready. 


The Rev. Dr. ARNOLD'S SERMONS, 


preached mostly in Rugby School Chapel. Collective Edition, revised aan 
edited by the Author’s Daughter, Mrs, W. E. ForsTER. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 30s. cloth, or separately 5s. each. 


EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 


ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. By the Right Rev. Epwanp HaroLp 
Brownz, D. D. Lord Bishop of Winchester. Eleventh Edition. 8vo. lés. 


RITUAL of the ALTAR; the Order of the 


Holy Communion according to the Use of the English Church. Edited by the 
Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Second Edition, rubricated; a Frontispiece 
and 70 Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo. 42s, 


The LIFE of MOZART. Translated from 


the German Work of Dr. Lupwic Nout by Lady Watutace. With Por- 
traits of Mozart and his Sister. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


GOETHE’S TRAGEDY of FAUST. Trans- 


lated into English Verse by CHARLES HaRTPOLE BOWEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 


NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, &c. By Cartes L. Easriake, Architect. 
Fourth Edition, with about 100 Illustrations. square crown 8vo. 14s. 


REMARKS on the BUDGET of 1877: a 


| ae delivered in the => of Commons, April 28,1877. By the Rt. Hon. 
= C. E, CHitpers, M.P. Extracted b y permission from Hansard’s Debates. 
vo. 


The CABINET LAWYER; a Popular Digest 


of the Laws of England. Twenty-fifth Edition, entirely recomposed, with 
the Legislation of 1874 to 1878 incorporated. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; Latin 


Text with English Introduction, Translation & Notes. By T. "0. SANDARS, 
M.A. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 18s. 


LANGUAGE and LANGUAGES. By 


Freperic W. Farrar, D.D. F.R.S. - of Westminster, and Chaplain- 
in-Ordinary to the Queen, Crown 8vo. 


On the Existence of MIXED LANGUAGES; 


an Examination of the Fundamental Axioms of the Forcign School of ete 
Philology, especially as applied to English. By J.C. CLouGH. 870. 2s, 6d. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Historical and 


Analytical. By JosepH Gostwick. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The GREAT DIONYSIAK MYTH. By 


RosBerT Brown, Jun. F.S.A. Vou. Il. with 5 Illustrations. Price 12s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
$55 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


AND NEW EDITIONS. 


STUDIES in SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By 


J. Nonman Lockyer, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. clcth, 6s. 6d. 
*,* Vol. XXIII, of the International Scientific Series. 


SERVIA. By Captain J. W. Gampirr, R.N. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


[On April 1. 


HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Edited by Sir SHERsTON Baker, Bart. New Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


cloth, 38s. inn (immediately. 
THE ARMENIAN CAMPAIGN: Diary of 


the Campaign of 1877 in Armenia and Koordistan. By CHARLES WILLIAMS, 
one of the Special Correspondents attached to the Statt of Ghazi Ahmed 
Mouktar Pasha. With 2 Special Maps. Large post S8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“* Much the fullest and most consecutive. as well as the most animated, es yet published 
bry history of Mouktar’s army is to be found in his pages." "Saturday fev 
A graphic picture of the condition of a Turkish army in the field.’ ew” Fortnightly Review. 


LETTERS from RUSSIA. By Field-Marshal 


Count MouTKe. Translated by Rosina Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


BURMA, PAST and PRESENT, with Personal 


Reminiscences of the Country. By Lieut.-General ALBenr Fytcne, C.S.1., 
late Chief Commissioner British Burma. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Steel 
Portraits, Chromo-lithographs, and Engravings on Wood, cloth. 
(immediately, 


LIFE in the MOFUSSIL ; or, Civilian Life in 


Lower Bengal. By an Ex-CIVILIAN. 2 vols. large post 8vo. cloth, 14s, 


THE SUPERNATURAL in NATURE: 


Verification of Scripture by Free Use of Science. Demy Svo. cloth, l4s, 


THE HISTORY onl DOCTRINES of 


IRVINGISM, or the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. By EpwarpD 
2 vols. large post 8vo. 25s. 


“ A most The author has consulted 
of information. him by present and former me: 
question.” —Church Keview. 


LIFE and LETTERS ‘of JAMES HINTON. 
by Extice Horxins. With an Introdaction by W. W. GuLt, 
a a 8vo. with Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, cloth, 


MEMOIR of COMMODORE GOODENOUGH, 


R.N., C.B., C.M.G., with Extracts from his Letters and Journals. Edited by 
his Wipow. Third and Cheaper Edition, square 8vo. with Portrait engraved 
on Steel, cloth, 5s. 

“ Mrs. Goodenough has discharged her duty tenderly and bravely in editing this very inter- 


esti 
was a true Christian hero in every sense of the phrase.” —Globe. 


LUSIADS. 


available source 
of the sect in 


CAMOENS’ 


with Translation by J, J. AUBERTIN. 
Portraits. 


Portuguese Text, 


2 vols. demy Svo. with Map and 


(/mmediately, 
MEDUSA; and other Poems. By Lady 
CHaARLOITE Exiotr, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. (On March 18, 


SIR HENRY TAYLOR’S COLLECTED 


WORKS. The Author’s Edition, complete in 5 vols, Crown 8vo. cloth, 30s, 


THE EPIC of HADES. By the Author of 


“ Songs of Two Worlds.” Fourth and finally revised Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 


price 7s. 6d. 
* T have derived from it a deep pleasure and refreshmen ee ee 
acy A coud give. Bishop of GLOUCESTER and BRIsTO! 
gem added to the wealth of of of our 
Extract from Mr. Dasant’s Speech on Cobden. 


THE AGAMEMNON of ZSCHYLUS. 


Translated into English Verse by E. D. A. MorsHeaD. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
** He has accomplished a very difficult task in a very creditable and scholarly be - 
“ By means of scholarship, poetical taste, and careful study of the best English spokele. bir. 
omens 5 has produced a “version fi fitted to give pleasure and instruction to many English 
readers, and worthy to take high rank among our our classical translations.” —Saturday Review. 


XVII 


NOTES on CAVALRY TACTICS. By a 


CavALry Orricer. Demy 8vo. with Diagrams, cloth, 12s. 


TACTICAL EXAMPLES.—Vol. I. The 


BATTALION, 15s, Vol. II. The REGIMENT and BRIGADE, 10s. 6d. By 
Major HuGo HELvic. Translated by Colonel Sir LUMLEY GRAHAM. With 
numerous Figures. Demy 8vo. cloth. 


“The book is well translated, well got up, aunty illustrated, and in every respect a valuable 
addition to military literature.""—4 theneum 


xIx 


MINOR TACTICS. By Captain C. Crery. 


Third and Revised Edition, demy 8vo. with 26 sm and Plans, cloth, 16s. 


“ The English army will stand in an unprecedented position when every regimental officer 
within its pale knows familiarly what is here taught.” —Spectator. 
xx 


THE DUTIES of the GENERAL STAFF. 


Vol. I. By Von ScHELLENDORF. Translated by Lieutenant Hare. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


“We earnestly recommend English officers and War- Office officials to read it, for there is no 
other modern book on the subject in the English language.” —Suturday Review. 


THE BIVOUAC; or, Martial Lyrist. With 


an Appendix—Advice to the Soldier. By Major R. Compron Noake. Fep. 
8vo. cloth, ds. 


“ This is a capital collection of songs and ballads, by a man who knows how to strike the 
tender chord in a soldier's heart........ The * Bivouac’ ‘is a book we heartily recommend.” 
Naval aud Military Gazette. 


XXII 


THE ECONOMY of CONSUMPTION: an 


Omitted Chapter in Political Economy, with special reference to the Ques- 
tions of Commercial Crises and the Policy of Trades Unions; and with 
Reviews of the Theories of Adam Smith, Ricardo, J. S. Mill, Fawcett, &c. 
By Rozert Scorr Morrat. Demy 8vo. cloth, 183, 


XXIII 


LOMBARD STREET: a Description of the 


Money Market, By WALTER BaGEHoT. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


“ Anybody who wishes to pervading idea of the workings of what is called the phoney 
Market should procure this volume, and he will then find the whole thing in a nutshell.” 
Saturday Review. 


XXIV 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 


WALTER BAaGEHOT. New Edition, Revised and Corrected, with an Introduc- 
tory Dissertation on Recent Changes and Events. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ No writer before him (Mr. Bagehot) has set out so clearly what the efficient part of the 
English constitution really is.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 


xxv 


CHARLES KINGSLEY.—ALL SAINTS’ 


DAY, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. Harrison. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


XXVI 


GEORGE DAWSON, M.A.—SERMONS on 


DISPUTED POINTS and SPECIAL OCCASIONS. L[dited by his Wire. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“ We commend it to the notice of the multitudes, both within our Churches and without, 
who, bewildered and distressed by the modern conflict of opinion on matters of belief, will turn 
with reliet to the method of religion set forth in this book—the simple bh arduous method vt 
Christ Liimself, the service of man for the sake of God.” —Christian Wor 


XXVII 


SALVATOR MUNDI; or, Is Christ the 


Saviour of all Men? By the Rev, Samvet Cox. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 
“ We are bound ito acknowledge the ability, the richness of textual resources, and the felicit; 
ofl and il which mark pages, as they do Mr. Cox’s writings —- . 
uardian, 


XXVIII 


THE ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL. 


By GeorGe Mereviru. Crown Svo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 63. 


XXIX 


HERMANN AGHA: an Eastern Narrative. 
Ly W. Grrrorp ParGrave. New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ So long as fiction is used to adorn fact this Eastern narrative will deserve a place amongst 
the better examples of that class of writing.” —Londun Quarterly Neview. 


CASTLE BLAIR: a Story of Youthful Lives. 


By Frora L. SHaw. Second Edition, 2 Oe crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, 123. 


“ Quite a lovely little book just come out about Irish children, having the best description of 
a nobie child (Winny) that I ever read; and nearly the best description of the next best thing 
—a noble dog.” —Fors Clavigera. 


XXXI 


GENTLE and SIMPLE: a Story. By 


Mancanert AGNES PavuL, Author of “Dorothy,” &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, 12s, (This day. 
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